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New developments in home economics. especially in the part of it 
usually designated as family relationships, almost inevitably lead to 
discussion of intimate and often controversial problems of home and 
personal life; the teacher who attempts to consider them with her classes 
frequently finds herself asking how far their families wish the girls to 
penetrate into these questions. The study here reported was undertaken 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, in the hope of learning the 
feelings of parents on this significant point. 

Topics likely to come up for discussion in a course of family relation- 
ships were carefully drawn up and classified by four graduate students 
in household arts education and served as the basis of a questionnaire 
distributed to parents of home economics students with the cooperation 
of state and city supervisors and teachers of home economics. The 
parents were requested to express approval or disapproval of the topics, 
which were as follows: 


Relationships Within the Family Group 


. Personal traits to be cultivated, such as courtesy and loyalty, for 
desirable home life 

. Value of family discussions in solving family problems 

. Ways of overcoming family frictions 

. Family consideration of the rights and opinions of others in the home 

, The family attitude toward relatives sharing the home 

. Problems of recreation for the family 

. How to interest the family in reading and music 

. Division of work in the family to include all members 

. Entertaining and sharing of friends in the home 


— 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
. Wise spending of the income 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
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Boy and girl friendships 
Responsibilities of hostess and guests 
Changes A ffecting Family Life 

Influence of the changing home on the character and behavior of the 
children 

Influence of divorce difficulties and desertion of parents on family life 

Influence of decreasing number of children on family life 

Influence of married women working outside the home on home life 

Effect of less canning, less cookery, and less dressmaking done in the 
home 

Effect of more leisure and less home activity on home life 

How the size of income influences family problems and life 

Effect of automobiles, movies, and radio on the home 

How the growth of cities has changed family life 

Companionate marriages and their influence on the family 


Marriage and Its Responsibilities 


Responsibility in regard to physical, moral, and financial preparation 
for marriage 

Wise choice of husband or wife 

Responsibility of father and mother for providing income 

Responsibility of father and mother for creating happy, comfortable 
homes 

Responsibility of father and mother for caring for children 

Responsibility of father and mother for training children 

Responsibility of father and mother for providing companionship 


Business Practices in the Home 


Division of the income among husband, wife, and children 


Cultivation of good shopping habits 

Importance of savings and investments 

Responsibility of the home in regard to obedience to law 

The family responsibility for voting 

The family responsibility for making and enforcing laws 

The family responsibility for public health 

The family responsibility for good schools, parks, playgrounds, baby 
welfare stations, pure milk, etc. 


Infant Care and Health of the Family 


The study of the beginning of life 
The pre-natal life of the child 


. The necessary preparations for the arrival of the baby in the home 
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41. Need for frequent medical examinations of the mother during preg- 
nancy 

42. The service of a competent physician at childbirth 

43. Care of mother immediate’y following childbirth 

44. Special precautions in care of the new-born infant 

45. The clothes for the baby 

46. Venereal diseases and their effect on the family 

47. How to arrange a regu'ar program for the baby along with the house- 
work 

48. The effect of home environment upon the children 

49. The relation of the health of the mother to the health of her children 

. General health habits, such as good food, exercise, sleep, etc. 

. Out-of-door recreation for children and older members of the family 

. Smoking for girls 

. Hygiene of menstrual period 


naonow vu 
wre = © 


Of 800 questionnaires distributed, 510 were filled in and returned by 
parents. Those who replied were mainly though not exclusively mothers, 
and all but 16 had daughters then in school. Fourteen states were 
represented in the replies: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin. The number returned from indi- 
vidual states ranged from 20 to 52, and the towns and cities represented 
ranged in size from such large ones as Philadelphia and Los Angeles to 
small ones of 5000 or less. 

That the parents replying probably represented the more intelligent 
ones of their communities seems probable, both from the fact that the 
teachers had been asked “‘to use discretion”’ in selecting them and from 
the comments added by some who checked the replies. 

The returns show a surprising concurrence in favor of the questions. 
Twenty-seven per cent, that is 139, approved of every topic. Ten per 
cent, or 52, offered objections to only one of the 53 topics. Of these, 14 
objected only to a discussion of companionate marriage. Twenty-two 
women negatived only two of the topics, while 21 others believed that 
all except three of the subjects are acceptable for school discussion. 
This means that of the 510 answers, 46 per cent favored the inclusion of 
50 or more of the topics in the home economics curriculum. 

At least 90 per cent of the parents agreed that the following topics 
should be discussed in home economics classes: personal traits to be 
cultivated, such as courtesy and loyalty for desirable home life; how to 
interest the family in reading and music; division of work in the family 
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to include all members; entertaining and sharing of friends in the home; 
responsibilities of hostess and guests; effect of less canning, less cooking, 
less dressmaking done in the home; wise spending of the income; cultiva- 
tion of good shopping habits; importance of savings and investments; 
responsibility of the home in regard to obedience to law; family responsi- 
bility for making and enforcing laws, general health habits such as good 
food, exercise, sleep; out-of-door recreation for children and older mem- 
bers of the family. 

Companionate marriages and their influence on family and the influ- 
ence of decreasing number of children on family life proved to be the two 
topics least in favor for consideration in home economics classes. Opin- 
ion was almost equally divided on companionate marriages, with 51 per 
cent for it and 49 per cent against it, while 57 per cent of the parents 
would sanction the discussion of the limitation of children. 

The subject of divorce and desertion and the topics pertaining to 
prenatal life and care of the new-born child are among those less in 
favor—from 63 per cent to 71 per cent only of the replies approving the 
discussion of these themes. However, some who checked these items 
adversely or omitted an answer to them indicated they did not disapprove 
entirely by comments such as “this should be given by a physician only” 
or “teach this in physical education.” 

It is interesting to note that many persons seem fearful of any dis- 
cussion of the family attitude toward relatives sharing the home or of the 
division of the income among husband, wife, and children, only 70 per 
cent and 69 per cent being in favor of these. About one-fourth of the 
replies objected to the inclusion of topics of family responsibility for 
such matters as public health, good schools, parks, playgrounds, pure 
milk. Some of the parents objected to these on the ground that they 
belong in the field of civics rather than home economics. 

A considerable number of the writers suggested that certain topics, 
most frequently those on infant care and health of the family, are appro- 
priate for discussion in senior high school only. 

That parents were genuinely interested in the questionnaire is indi- 
cated by the many appended comments, some of which took the form 
of letters. Numerous statements similar to the following reflected de- 
cided approval: “The school can do this better than the parents.” 
“Home economics would be improved by such teaching.’ “These sub- 
jects are all vital for right living.” ‘The average parent evades his 
responsibilities along these lines.”’ ‘I should make the teaching of these 
subjects compulsory.” “I wish my ‘girls had had home economics like 
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this.” ‘There should be classes for mothers also.” A mother of several 
boys wrote, “I should like my boys to benefit by this sort of teaching, 
and I think any girl would be a better wife and mother if we taught 
these subjects.” 

A large number of replies very wisely included a note of warning as to 
the type of teacher needed. It was suggested that she must be a person 
“of discernment,” “‘of personality,” or “of great wisdom,” “a modest 
Christian woman.” Several suggested that we shall have to be more 
careful in employing teachers. A mother who had been a home econom- 
ics teacher asked, “Are teachers prepared to do this?” Another ex- 
pressed a similar thought: ‘‘Some of these topics call not only for teachers 
of home economics well trained and efficient, though they be, but for 
exceptional women, women of ripe experience and wisdom, or possibly 
men of the same qualifications. Can such be found?” 

Among the comments appended, a comparatively small number 
expressed adverse judgments. As might be expected, they frequently 
referred to the social hygiene aspects or to such problems as divorce and 
the influence of smaller families on family life. ‘Some of these subjects 
should be discussed only in the privacy of the home”’ was an idea ex- 
pressed by several women. Others believed that we should “wait till 
girls are grown to teach this.” One woman made the pertinent sugges- 
tion, ““Much of this should be taught only by a successfully married 
woman.” Two expressed the opinion that ‘‘cooking is more to the 
point.” Several parents believe that the ‘‘school curriculum is already 
overcrowded and that more should not be added,”’ and that “The school 
is making a mistake in taking too much responsibility from the home. 
One writer went further and said, ‘Schools today are doing a lot to 
break up home life by relieving the home of so much responsibility,” and 
and then added as a brand-new thought, ‘A school where parents could 
be taught how to impart the necessary knowledge to the children would 
not be a bad idea!” 

An unusual note was sounded by a mother of two children who re- 
ferred to topics 38 and 53 by saying, ‘“These things occupy a very small 
portion of a woman’s life, and the supposition should not be made that 
they belong to all women at all. I believe the trend should be toward 
intensive and specialized parenthood instead of extensive and promis- 
cuous parenthood.” 

“Marriage is too much in the minds of the children already,” wrote 
one person with positiveness, while another advanced the startling idea 
that “By teaching married life to our school children we will put im- 
moral thoughts in their minds!” 
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A propos of the subject of the division of income, only one comment 
was made. The writer felt that such discussion “‘might cause dissatis- 
faction with the home, which could not be changed,” while one person 
thinks “Some children would be made very unhappy by comparisons 
of this sort,”’ evidently referring to changes affecting family life. 

A few checkers added further items which they felt should have con- 
sideration in home economics. ‘Teach the need of religion in the home,”’ 
and “Include the responsibility of the home to church and religions,” are 
significant suggestions. Two mothers hinted at some of their own 
family problems by saying, ‘“‘Add respect for parents” and “Teach the 
girls to heed their parents.”’ 

From all this, we may conclude that parents themselves are very 
generally conscious of the need for reliable information and clear thinking 
along these lines and, on the whole, are ready to trust the school to 
deal wisely with the subjects. Their judgment seems to be that the 
home economics curriculum worker need no longer avoid controversial 
social problems that relate to the home nor a frank acceptance of all 
education that bears on family life, and that home economics teachers 
of “discrimination” need have no hesitancy in incorporating discussions 
of vital problems of home and family life in their class work. 

We must grant that many home economics teachers are at present 
inadequately prepared to deal with these question, but may we not soon 
demand teachers of such personality and ability that they can guide 
and direct the thinking of pupils to the end that, as Dr. Bonser puts it, 
young people may be helped toward “life planning for successful living 
as well as planning for making an income on which to live”? 
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MRS. MARY HEMENWAY AND HOUSEHOLD ARTS IN THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


KATHARINE H. STONE 


Formerly Secretary to Mrs. Hemenway, Boston. 


Today, when industrial education is an accomplished fact, it is hard 
to realize that sixty years ago it was an innovation, that the introduction 
of sewing and cooking into the public schools was looked upon with 
disfavor, and that there were many difficulties and objections to be met. 
Since the work which Mrs. Mary Hemenway did for the Boston public 
schools was such an important factor in overcoming these difficulties, the 
history of her efforts seems worthy of record. 

Her first work was in behalf of sewing. As early as 1835, petitions 
had been presented to the School Board of Boston from a committee of 
citizens praying that needlework might be taught to the girls in the 
primary and grammar schools. Favorable action was taken, but the 
instruction could not have been satisfactory, for in 1854 another petition, 
signed by over three thousand women of Boston, asked that instruction 
in sewing might be given in all the grammar schools. At the next 
meeting of the Board it was unanimously voted that “instruction in 
sewing shall be given to all pupils in the fourth grade and materials 
not exceeding $20 in value shall be furnished for each school in which 
instruction in the art is introduced.” 

Notwithstanding these votes, the masters of some of the schools, and 
also some parents, objected to having sewing taught in the schools as it 
would distract the attention of the pupils from their studies; therefore 
the next year the Board voted that “instruction could be discontinued 
in any schools whenever the district committees thought best.” As 
their action made the instruction permissive, and not obligatory, the 
work was carried on “rather languidly”’ for a long time. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Emmons, who was for many years a teacher in the 
Winthrop School district, gives the following account of sewing in her 
school. 


A girl came into my room with her dress ripped off at the belt and dragging 
on the flocr. I spoke to her about it and she nonchalantly replied, ‘I don’t 
know how to sew.’ I said, ‘Ask your mother to teach you,’ but she replied, 
‘My mother never sews.’ I went to Rev. Rufus Ellis and obtained material 
and got leave from the committee to unbend the children’s minds from study, 
and I took the time for sewing. Next I went to Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
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and he sent materials and young ladies once a week to teach, but they could 
not come regularly. Then he interested Mrs. Hemenway. She gave materials 
and sent Mrs. Gilson, who came only a short time but hired Miss M. S. Bacon 
to take her place. 


The materials listed below, with their cost, were used in that school 
from January, 1863 to November, 1864. 





2 dozen handkerchiefs....$3.00 Treat for school....... $4.50 
32 yards calico.......... 6.30 One piece cotton....... 12.12 
Lining for quilts......... 4.00 Sewing cotton and 

Cotton and needles... ... 1.00 PR cieventes car 2.00 
_ Sea eee 2.00 Three pieces cotton.... 37.00 
I Ki na ncns dx ee 1.00 Paid Miss Bacon...... . 12.00 
One piece of cotton..... 12.71. Thimbles and scissors. . 1.50 
Sewing cotton.......... .50  Threetreatsforschool.. 21.00 
Paid Miss Bacon....... 4.00 $124.63 


Mrs. Hemenway’s interest was aroused not only by Dr. Hale’s appeal 
but also by the sewing which the soldiers’ wives did for the Sanitary 
Commission. She often said that the work which was sent out by the 
Commission was returned so poorly done that she realized these women 
could not teach their daughters since they did not know how to sew 
themselves. 

In 1881 a special report on sewing was made to the Boston School Board 
in which it is stated that in 1865 Mrs. Hemenway requested that a 
class of older girls in the Winthrop School might receive instruction in 
more advanced needlework, at her expense, and agreed to send a dress- 
maker and a seamstress and to supply all the materials. The results were 
very satisfactory, and the work in that school was carried on at her ex- 
pense until 1873 when it was taken over by the city. It was not until 
1876, however, that instruction in sewing was made legal by an act of 
the Legislature. 

The work in the Winthrop School was carried on under favorable con- 
ditions, for Mr. Robert Swan, the master from 1856 to 1902, was very 
much interested in it from the beginning and gave it his hearty support, 
as the following letter shows. 


July 19, 1888 
Now that you have surrendered School Kitchen No. 1, with all its appli- 
ances, to the city and thus have closed, temporarily, I trust, your connection 
with ‘Industrial’ work in the Public Schools, with which work it has been my 
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privilege to cooperate throughout its whole duration, I would like to review 
with you, as briefly as possible, the story of its beginning and progress to this 
time. 

In 1854, I think, upon petition of several thousand women, Sewing was 
introduced into the Boston Schools, but instruction was only authorized in the 
lowest Grammar School class and, as conducted, was of little moment and 
consequently unsatisfactory to both the teachers of the schools and to the 
community in general. This was the condition of things in 1856 when I was 
made master of the Winthrop School. I cannot, without reference to my 
school record, which is not at hand, give the exact date of your proposition 
to me to be allowed to send, at your expense, a dressmaker and seamstress 
one day a week, and also to furnish all the material for the scholars, to show 
what systematized action might accomplish; but it was not far, I think, from 
1860. After much hesitation and doubt of its expediency on my part, and 
without a vote of the committee authorizing such action, I decided, the chair- 
man, Dr. Brewer, assenting, to accede to your request and, furthermore, to 
place the instruction in what is known in our school as the ‘ungraded class,’ a 
section composed of girls ‘over age,’ less advanced in school studies than more 
favored children and, consequently, those, as I reasoned, who would be most 
benefited in this way, for they could not make much progress in the books; 
they had the possible gain and little loss by the experiment. The alacrity 
with which you accepted these apparently unfavorable conditions and entered 
upon the work showed your faith in your plan and from this beginning we can 
trace directly the growth of the sentiment and practice of the ‘Industrial’ 
element in education that now prevails throughout the country. I need not 
rehearse all the trials and disappointments experienced in the inauguration 
and progress of the reform, for that is the proper name for the work; those are 
all past, and we now behold systematized instruction in sewing in the great 
educational centres of the United States, in one city alone, Philadelphia, 
according to a recent report 25,000 girls receiving the instruction in the schools. 
Who can estimate the benefit accruing in the homes of hundreds of thousands 
of people from this simple beginning inaugurated by yourself and so zealously 
and generously supported by you throughout the last quarter of a century? 

And, again, to you must be credited the establishment of the first ‘School 
Kitchen’ in a Public School building in this city, and I think, the first in this 
country. This instruction is of comparatively recent date but the enthusiasm 
that has marked its inception and its rapid adoption following in the various 
cities and towns, leave no doubt of its permanence and, certainly in importance, 
its value cannot be overestimated. Our Public School girls, with this knowl- 
edge, that enables them to procure and prepare proper food, will revolutionize 
the whole manner of living in their homes. We know something of what has 
already been accomplished in that direction, and what may we not expect as 
the system of thorough instruction in practical cookery finds full development? 
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I am thankful that it has fallen to my lot to be associated with you, for so 
long a time, in forwarding this beneficent system of education, so different 
from the prevailing ideas of twenty years since. It has given far different 
results to my life’s work than would otherwise have been accredited me, and 
my responsibilities have consequently been correspondingly lightened. 


The Winthrop School girls made two sets of doll’s clothing, one of 
which was sent to the Paris Exposition of 1889 and the other was given 
to Mrs. Hemenway, wko valued it highly. The latter is now a part 
of a permanent exhibit at the State Normal School, Framingham, 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Hemenway’s influence in the introducing of cooking into the 
Boston schools was equally important. From 1883 to 1885 she supported 
a vacation school, then a new thing, under the direction of Miss Amy 
M. Homans in the Tennyson Street schoolhouse. The girls, from the 
kindergarten age through the grammar grades, were given useful employ- 
ment and play and were taught kitchen gardening, knitting, embroidery, 
clay modelling, and simple woodwork. In 1885 a model kitchen was 
fitted up in the basement of the schoolhouse, with the consent of the 
manual training committee of the School Board, and the older girls were 
given lessons in cooking. This work attracted wide attention and the 
class had many visitors. At the close of the summer the girls cooked 
and served dinners to invited guests, among them members of the School 
Board. The cost of the meal was written on the blackboard where all 
could see it, and the guests not only expressed their enjoyment of the 
food but also their surprise that the cost per person was so small. 

The cost of furnishing this kitchen was necessarily large, as all the 
furniture had to be made especially for it. A horseshoe-shaped table 
was considered necessary to bring all the pupils near the teacher. It has 
been said, and is probably true, that the cost of furnishing that kitchen 
would today equip several as well or better. 

One hundred and fifty girls had cooking lessons in this first school 
kitchen, and at the close of the season the manual training committee, 
which had stipulated at the beginning of the summer that everything 
should be removed and the room restored to its original condition before 
school opened in the fall, asked that it be left intact. Mrs. Hemenway 
consented, provided that girls from nearby schools should be allowed 
to have cooking lessons during the school year, and she offered to pay 
all the expenses involved. The committee voted to allow the pupils 
to have these lessons if their parents requested it in writing. 
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Mrs. Hemenway named this room School Kitchen Number One, and 
she supported it until June 1888, when it was taken over by the city. 
Miss Amy Barnes, the first teacher, was succeeded by Miss Amabel G. 
Hope, who came from England, where she had been trained at the 
Liverpool School of Cookery. 

As there was no textbook suitable for the use of the pupils, Mrs. 
Mary A. Lincoln, then at the head of the Boston Cooking School, pre- 
pared, at Mrs. Hemenway’s request, the Boston School Kitchen Text 
Book, and as long as the Kitchen was supported by Mrs. Hemenway 
she gave a copy of the book and a diploma to each girl who completed 
the course. 

A series of articles about the Kitchen was published in St. Nicholas 
magazine, in 1888, and Henry Sandham, the artist, was sent to Boston 
to make the illustrations. 

Over seven hundred families were represented at this school, and in 
response to inquiries, which were made by the School Board, only 
eight were indifferent or opposed to the work. A report of 1887 said: 


All expenses for this School Kitchen, up to the present time, have been 
borne by Mrs. Hemenway. It was her intention to have given up this Kitchen 
to the city of Boston this year, having demonstrated the great need of these 
schools. She feared, however, that the School Board would not be able to 
establish the schools as fast as the public demanded them and therefore she 
volunteered to pay all the expenses for another year. We recommend that the 
School Board assume the expense of this school next September. It was the 
first public school kitchen in the country and in this connection we take great 
pleasure in congratulating Mrs. Hemenway upon the solid success of her two 
great conceptions, sewing and cooking in our schools. To her energy and 
liberality this result is mainly due. 


With the increase in the school kitchens the need of trained teachers 
for them was the next problem. At that time there was no such training 
school in this country. To meet this situation, Mrs. Hemenway estab- 
lished the Boston Normal School of Cookery, in 1887, under the direction 
of Miss Amy M. Homans. By the courtesy of the School Board, this 
school had the use of rooms in the Rutland Street school building, and 
the courses in science were given at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Miss Barnes and Miss Nettie Willey were the first 
teachers. They were succeeded, in 1891, by Miss Louisa A. Nicholass, 
who remained at its head after it became the Mary Hemenway Depart- 
ment of Household Arts of the State Normal School at Framingham, 
until her retirment in 1927. 
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When this school was transferred to Framingham, Mr. Augustus 
Hemenway and his sisters, Mrs. Cabot and Mrs. Eustis, fitted up the 
kitchen as a memorial to the work for industrial education done by their 
mother. 

Mrs. Hemenway has been called the Mother of Public School House- 
hold Arts, a title which may justly be claimed for her. The school girls 
of yesterday are the women of today, and the girls who had profited by 
this industrial training, not only in Boston but all over the country, were 
ready to push the broader work of home economics as it is known and 
practiced today. No one would have been more delighted with the 
growth of home economics than would Mrs. Hemenway, for she was 
keenly interested in all educational advances and in everything which 
tended to improve conditions of living. The next work which she 
undertook, the introduction of systematic physical training in the public 
schools, was in line with her conviction that a sound mind in a sound body 
was the foundation of good citizenship without which our republic would 
not endure. 

Her work was not confined to Boston for she established two schools 
in the South, one at Wilmington, North Carolina, and the other at 
Norfolk, Virginia. She also gave generously to Hampton, Tuskegee, 
and other schools. : 

Mary Hemenway was born in New York in 1820, the daughter of 
Thomas and Mary (Porter) Tileston. She was educated in private 
schools. She married Augustus Hemenway of Boston, in 1840, and 
they made their home in that city. Until her children were grown and 
married, her home life absorbed most of her attention, but in her later 
years she found happiness and occupation in educational and philan- 
thropic work. In addition to the work already described, Mrs. Hemen- 
way established the Old South Historical Work, the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics, and maintained for some years an investigation 
of the customs and life of the Pueblo Indians. She was a woman of clear 
and vigorous mind, with marked executive ability. Having ample 
means, she esteemed it a privilege to use her money for the benefit of 
others and she believed that if she tried the experiments in education and 
proved them to be practicable the public would be ready to take over 
this work and support it. Her experience justified her belief. 
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THE WORKABLE OFFICE! 


W. T. MIDDLEBROOK 
Comptroller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


In an attempt to adapt my subject to my audience I asked myself this 
question: In what kind of an office will they be interested? Reflection 
convinced me that the successful college, school, or institutional office 
differed little from the successful commercial office in its objectives and 
underlying principles. Offices do vary in degree of specialization and 
in the placement of emphasis on the various phases of its activities, but 
in essentials they are all alike. 

Every office has a head, clerk or clerks, stenographer or stenographers, 
bookkeeper or bookkeepers, and so on down through the list. In short, 

every office must have a staff. Every office must have equipment. 
Some have only a chair and a desk, pencils, pens, and paper; some lack 
the pens and still others run the entire gamut of modern office appliances 
from the automatic letter opener to the complicated tabulating machines. 
All are housed; some under canvas, others under wood, and others in 
brick, stone, and steel; some in one-story buildings and others in fifty- 
story buildings. Yet all have a common purpose. 

The function of a workable office is to produce facts with reasonable 
dispatch upon which a good manager may base his judgments for the 
success of the business. I lay emphasis upon a good or at least a reason- 
ably good manager, for many an office produces facts which are either 
not used or are poorly used. 

If our product is facts, what are the several elements present in the 
process of production? They are four: staff, equipment, building, and 
methods. In recent years emphasis has been placed on these elements 
in this order: (1) methods, (2) equipment,. (3) building, and (4) staff. 
More often this order of importance has been followed unconsciously. 
Just a little reflection and common sense tell us that the human element 
is still and always will be the important element in the office. If you 
must choose, select a competent staff and you will be able to match your 
results with those produced by a less competent staff even though that 
staff has superior equipment, building, and methods. My own order of 
choice is: (1) staff, (2) methods, (3) equipment, and (4) building. This 
order is not intended to belittle the need of proper tools, good surround- 


‘ Presented at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association, Des 
Moines, June 28, 1928, 
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ings, and straightforward methods, but merely to class them as of 
secondary importance. 

The problems of staff are threefold—selection, training, and retention. 
How can I select the right people? The first answer is—you cannot 
unless you are yourself competent. The old saying, “It takes a thief to 
catch a thief,” has some sound philosophy behind it. The earmark of a 
real executive is his ability to select good assistants. The better ones he 
selects, the better executive he is. 

Modern organization has given many of us an agency of selection. 
It is variously termed employment bureau or personnel bureau. Can 
we depend upon its selection? We can, I believe, but only up to a certain 
point. With its tests and data it furnishes only one step in the process 
of selection. It relieves the office manager of the routine selection proc- 
ess, but leaves unsolved the difficult task of a final selection of that 
person who will best fill the particular position and who will not clash 
with the other personalities of the office, but will assist its team play. 
Ability to make this final selection presupposes a full knowledge of the 
general office routine, the particular requirements of the position, and 
the pecularities of the present staff. 

One organization, I am told, admits new members to its staff only on 
vote of the old. This is perhaps going a little too far, but it does illus- 
trate the importance attached by some to team play. On two or three 
occasions I have told members of my own staff that while I admired 
prima donnas I didn’t want any of them in my organization unless they 
were prepared to sing in the chorus when and as often as necessary. 

Some attention is being given to the training of staff, but I believe not 
enough. The first few days of a new member appear auspicious. Atten- 
tion and instructions are not lacking, but all too soon she is left to her 
own devices. The how is elaborated, but the whys and wherefores are 
left untouched, perhaps never to be discovered. Usually no effort is 
made to describe in any detail the other positions in the office and the 
relationship between those positions and hers, yet we complain when she 
fails. Then we dub her incompetent and discharge her. 

The process of education in any position should be continuous, and 
encouragement should be lent to a program of self-improvement. An 
office manual is needed and I wholeheartedly recommend it, but it is not 
in itself sufficient. No school has yet succeeded in educating its pupils 
by merely furnishing them books. Classes, lectures, examinations, and 
personal encouragement are even more important sometimes than the 
text book. 
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Size has brought with it the curse of impersonality. This is true of 
big cities, big organizations, and big offices. Personal interest in your 
people is, I can testify, an investment which will produce large dividends. 
The experiences of many people bear witness that personal interest 
will produce a loyalty which the payroll cannot purchase. 

After a staff has been selected and trained, it is natural to want to 
keep them. None of us care to become a training school for other 
businesses. We can expect to lose some of the able and ambitious for 
whom our own organization holds no promise of further promotion and 
some who leave to start a home, but in general we strive to hold our 
staff together. This is perhaps the most difficult task of all. I know no 
formula which will solve the problem, but I do know that there are at 
least some things which will help to keep staff turnover down to a 
reasonable minimum. Here are a few of them—pleasant and agreeable 
associates, an attitude of appreciation on the part of the management, 
reasonable compensation for the task performed, prospect of some pro- 
motion, a feeling of participation in the success of the enterprise, a full 
knowledge of the particular job, some knowledge of the other jobs and 
the relationship between them, good quarters, adequate equipment, and, 
finally, a general sense of fair play and pride in the accomplishment of 
the task. These things summed up spell happiness and content. Is it 
small wonder that your office workers keep moving about in a search for 
the office where these things may be found, for at least one half of their 
waking hours must be spent in this office. The office is much like the 
family group in many of its relationships. Those things which hold the 
family together will do much to hold the office together. 

Next in importance to the proper staff comes knowledge on your part 
and on theirs of the task to be done, and after that, knowledge on the 
part of both how it may best be done. Neither you nor a member of 
the staff can independently determine the best method by which to per- 
form the task. Only by joining your knowledge of other tasks and the 
objectives of the office with her specialized knowledge of the particular 
task, gained through experience, can the best method be determined. 
My experience tells me that best methods do not all originate with the 
management, nor are they entirely the result of employees’ suggestions, 
nor are they always attributable to the outside office organizer. All 
contribute, but none monopolizes. The management should stimulate, 
the employee should suggest, and the outsider should furnish the experi- 
ence of others. I have had the privilege of reorganizing a number of 
offices. I have seen new offices emerge from old—offices of improved 
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methods entirely changed outwardly as well as inwardly without a single 
change in office personnel. It is a satisfying experience. I presume 
it is the same kind of satisfaction as that which a teacher derives who 
watches her pupils progress under her instruction and encouragement. 

There is one more thought which I should like to leave with you. The 
office methods of today are not those of yesterday nor will the ones of 
today be the methods of tomorrow. If our office methods are tu improve, 
our real hope lies in selecting and training an intelligence capable of 
choosing the best and willing and courageous enough to supplant the old 
with the new. I could spend hours discussing office arrangement in 
relation to methods, filing systems, stenographic pools, measurement of 
individual output, division of duties, straightline office routine, the effect 
of equipment on methods, handwritten accounting records, bookkeeping 
machine records, the tabulating machine as the future accountant, and 
a multitude of other problems having a direct relationship to methods, 
but I recognize they are only of passing moment—they particularize, 
they are not of general application, too many local factors enter into the 
problem. 

As the third element in the workable office I have listed equipment. 
The office worker is as ineffective without the tools of her trade as is the 
mechanic, the carpenter, the electrician, the plumber, or any other skilled 
worker. She is entitled to the best implements of her calling whether it 
be filing cases, typewriters, or adding machines, if she is to be judged on 
the quality and the quantity of her output. Lacking these things, she 
is not being given a fair chance. It is unfair to you and unfair to her. 
Unfair to you because you are paying a high price for lessened output and 
inferior quality, and unfair to her because she has no opportunity to prove 
her real worth and receive the benefits of that proof. 

The need of proper equipment is hardly debatable, but the need of all 
equipment now offered for our offices is. It may be better to be over 
equipped than to lack some conveniences. I wonder ii this is true. I 
often doubt it when I see expensive appliances depreciating, unused, and 
pushed aside not for other machines but for none. It would be far 
better if we exercised more discrimination and ceased to yield so readily 
to the appeal of every new and attractive device. There is at least one 
measuring stick which is helpful. Unless the investment in a piece of 
equipment will improve the quality of the work or increase the output 
of the office, thereby definitely saving labor cost, it should not be pur- 
chased. It is difficult to balance investment against quality of work, 
but it is not hard to compare the investment cost with a payroll saving. 





—— 
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Obsolescense, the discarding of:equipment aheac ofits gchecuted life for 
improved equipment, is a recognized expense of doing business, but the 
presence of unused or not needed equipment indicates pure waste. 

Last in our list of elements comes building. I include in building not 
merely the structure itself but those things which make a structure livable 
—light, ventilation, cleanliness, in general an appearance of comfort, 
convenience, and attractiveness. I do not mean necessarily mahogany 
furniture or furniture of red plush or Jeather, nor thick carpets on the 
floor, nor the paintings by old masters on the walls. I do not necessarily 
mean an office furnished with Spartan simplicity. What I do mean is 
a livable place, not a recreational room, nor a lounge, nor a prison without 
bars on the windows. The kitchen isn’t furnished like the living room, 
yet the kitchen can be made a convenient, comfortable, and attractive 
place in which to work. If we really want a workable office we must 
first make it livable. 

The keystone of a workable office is a satisfied and contented staff, 
inspired with the realness and need of the work they are doing. This 
keystone is fabricated only from materials of methods well adapted to 
the purposes and aims of the office, equipment suited to the demands of 
the task, and working quarters as nearly approximating the comforts 
and conveniences of the home as conditions will permit. 


THE ALASKA REINDEER INDUSTRY 


JEAN BUNNELL 
College, Alaska 


A new product from Alaska has made its appearance on the tables of 
New York and other cities of the States. This is reindeer meat, and it 
is probable that its importance to the Territory will some day be equal 
to that of gold. 

The reindeer industry in Alaska is still in its infancy but is growing 
rapidly, with great promise forthe future. As acommercial undertaking, 
it dates back only a few years. The original stock was imported from 
Siberia between the years 1892 and 1902, and consisted of 1,290 animals. 
During the last twenty-five years, the number has increased to about 
350,000. In addition, about 125,000 have been killed for food and 


clothing. 
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To undérstand the problems:of marketing, a little must be known of 
the management of the reindeer in Alaska, for the climate, methods of 
herding, and food are all important factors in its final use. 

There are four grazing centers: in the Kotzebue Sound Country, on 
the Seward Peninsula, on Norton Sound, and in the Kuskokwim River 
basin. The herds are distributed among Eskimos, white men, and white 
men married to native women, the last having the privileges ef both the 
Eskimo and the white man. When the original stock of reindeer was 
imported to Alaska, Lapps were brought in to care for the animals and 
to teach the Eskimo to care for them. In the beginning, the white men 
were excluded from ownership in order to insure protection for the 
native; but since the latter is now well started in the industry and since 
there is sufficient room in the grazing areas for both natives and white 
men, there is no longer any reason why the white men should be excluded. 
Moreover, white ownership is now needed to assure the desirable eco- 
nomic development of the industry, which now needs both business 
ability and capital. 

The best results are not secured with the present Eskimo herders, 
though the trouble seems to be in their temperament rather than in their 
intelligence. As herders, they lack initiative and need constant super- 
vision, so that the herds cannot be turned over to them, nor can the 
development of the industry be left to them. 

Reindeer are grazing animals. They are herbivorous and ruminant, 
feeding chiefly on sedges, grasses, and browse-plants in summer, and 
on lichen in winter. At times, they have been known to eat also mice, 
fish, and ptarmigan. 

Various feeding experiments have been carried on with the reindeer, 
and the results indicate that the quality and texture of the meat varies 
directly with the quality of the food. For example, feeding on alfalfa 
hay and grain is found to make the meat firmer and finer-grained, with 
the fat scattered through it to a greater extent. So far, however, no 
cultivated forage crops have been used for reindeer feeding except in 
experiments. 

The animals graze all the year on the open range where forage is 
abundant. There they feed on green grasses with some lichen food in 
the summer; in winter they feed on lichens. The type of lichen com- 
monly called reindeer moss is the principle winter forage and, in fact, 
makes grazing possible in Alaska. In some parts of the interior, snow 
prevents the reindeer from securing the lichens, but ordinarily it does 
not seriously affect the grazing, as the animals will paw through three 
or more feet of snow if it is loose and not crusted by winter rains. 
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It is a common belief that the reindeer is a game animal and that its 
meat resembles venison, but this is not the case. The best reindeer 
meat is comparable to beef rather than to venison, and careful tests show 
that in food value, texture, and flavor it ranks with the meats commonly 
used on our tables. 

It is only during the last few years that much attention has been paid 
to the meat by people outside of Alaska. At present, a commercial 
firm in Nome carries on a regular business with dealers in “outside’’ cities, 
and the meat is continually becoming more popular. A good indication 
of this is that the New York stock was completely sold at one time last 
winter. 

It is apparent, however, that more skillful handling of the reindeer 
before and after killing is needed if the meat is to reach the market in 
its best condition. This fact was brought out in connection with the 
work of a committee consisting of representatives of the Biological 
Survey, the Bureaus of Home Economics, Animal Industry, and Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture, and of the Bureau 
of Education of the Department of Interior, which has been carrying on 
investigations regarding the characteristics of the meat, the proportion 
of bone and flesh, the vitamin content, and the cooking methods best 
adapted for it. At a recent conference with the Nome dealers, the 
attention of the latter was called to the condition of the carcasses as they 
arrive at market; it was reported that they were badly soiled and that 
there was some discoloration and loss of meat due to bruises before 
slaughter. Such defects, of course, make the meat less attractive, and 
popularity will be limited unless better methods of killing and wrapping 
are found. This presents a pressing problem for the industry. 

The various investigations suggested by the committee have not been 
completed as yet, although they have been well started. Meanwhile, 
food experts and dietitians agree that reindeer is a highly nutritious and 
healthful food, and chefs and lovers of good eating pronounce it excellent 
in flavor and culinary possibilities. The taste has been spoken of as 
delicate, without gaminess, and the texture considered finer and more 
tender than that of beef. One popular writer on food subjects describes 
it as having all the juiciness of beef, with the texture of lamb. It is 
proving popular on the dining cars of one railway system, which serves 
it regularly and which has issued a booklet of reindeer recipes used by 
the chefs. It also appears on the menus of large hotels in Washington, 
D. C., New York, and Chicago, and is advertised as “new delicacy from 
the crisp, clean Northland.” Its popularity does not rest merely on the 
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fact that it is something new and different; as people become acquainted 
with it they are using it more for its good flavor and texture and for the 
variety it adds to the short list of available meats. A special point in 
its favor is said to be the fact that it is relatively immune from communi- 
cable disease; tuberculosis for example, is a house and stable disease to 
which animals living in the open would not be liable. 

In the winter of 1927-28, reindeer sold at practically the same price 
as beef and in cuts similar to beef cuts. The average weight of dressed 
steers is 150 pounds. 

At present, the dressing of the meat for market entails considerable 
waste of material which has some food value. The exporting firm at 
Nome is taking up with firms engaged in making dog biscuits and similar 
products the possibility of using part of the meat. 

Aside from their use as meat, reindeer are in some countries valued as 
a source of milk, which is used in making cheese and butter. In Alaska 
neither natives nor whites have developed this phase of the industry, but 
it seems to have decided possibilities which will doubtiess be realized in 
time. 

To other possible by-products from the Alaska reindeer industry very 
little attention has so far been paid. Some hides are used there and some 
have been exported for use as leather; some horns have been used in the 
making of such articles as knife handles; and the hair might be used as 
stuffing. In fact, there are probably many ways in which the by- 
products could, and should, be used, but so far they have been neglected. 

This brief review of the reindeer industry in Alaska shows that while 
there are still many problems to be solved, there is genuine promise of a 
profitable market for the meat and probably for some of the by-products. 
If the industry continues to grow as it has been growing recently, it will 
actually be one of Alaska’s greatest assets and will add to the world’s 
supply of wholesome, palatable meats. 
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Diet and Exercise in the Control of Weight. For the past three 
years the department of home economics, the department of physical 
education for women, and the medical adviser for women at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois have been cooperating in a study of the effect of modified 
diet, with controlled exercise, on the weight and basal metabolism of 
overweight and underweight women students. The investigation is still 
being continued, but the results already obtained in certain phases of 
the study may be of some interest. 

During the three years, thirty women college students ranging from 
11.8 to 99.5 pounds over the accepted normal weight standards and 
twenty-five women from 14 to 30.75 pounds underweight have been 
observed while on a regime of controlled diet and exercise for a period of 
from one to four semesters. The subjects of the study were selected 
because their weights were abnormal while the usual physical examina- 
tion given to all college women indicated that they were physically sound 
and had no organic handicaps to gaining or losing weight. They were 
enrolled in classes in physical education in which the exercise was a 
fairly constant factor, the majority receiving individual care from the 
specialist in corrective gymnastics. Most of the young women ate at 
college dormitories or organized houses; a few lived at home or bought 
their food in restaurants and cafeterias. Once a week each subject 
reported for weighing and an individual conference for advice and super- 
vision of her diet. A daily record was kept by each girl of all food con- 
sumed (in terms of servings), amount of sleep, of rest during the day, 
of activities such as long walks, tramps, and field trips, of examinations, 
and of menstruation and illness. 

During the first year of the investigation, a graduate student made a 
preliminary study of the effect of diet and exercise on weight in overweight 
and underweight conditions, and for the last two years another graduate 
student has studied the relation between weight and basal metabolism in 
twenty overweight subjects. The subjects ranged from 12 to 89 pounds 
overweight. The diet furnished from 800 to 1200 calories and 35 to 50 
grams of protein per person per day, but the best losses in weight were 
made on diets of 700 to 900 calories and 35 to 40 grams of protein per 
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day. Two subjects lost weight steadily on diets of 1000 to 1150 calories. 
The weight loss ranged from nothing at all in one case to 48.5 pounds in 
twenty weeks with a maximum loss of 4 pounds per week, and an average 
of 2.4 pounds per week for the whole group. 

Analyses of the urine showed the nitrogen output to be somewhat 
higher than the intake in a few instances, but the intake was estimated 
from the students’ records which may have been too low, while the output 
was accurately determined. The H-ion concentration of the urine was 
close to neutrality, being from pH 6-7 in the majority of cases. The 
basal metabolism ranged from —19.2 to +8.5 per cent. There was no 
correlation between the basal metabolic rate and the degree of over- 
weight, nor was there a consistent variation in basal metabolism with 
loss in weight. In some cases the metabolic rate increased, while in 
others it decreased slightly. 

The obvious conclusion is that it is possible for healthy college women 
to live on a regime of diet and exercise which will reduce their weight 
without detriment to their health or their work. 

Harriet T. BARTO, 
University of Illinois. 


Notes on the Japanese Silk Industry. Silk is Japan’s leading 
export product. According to the statistics published by the Raw Silk 
Association of Japan, 83 per cent of America’s raw silk supply in 1925 
came from Japan. During the seven years preceding 1926, the exporta- 
tion of raw silk from Japan to America doubled, whereas the acreage of 
the mulberry plantations increased only about 2.8 per cent. Thus we 
find that scientific sericulture and the cooperation of the Japanese 
Government in the silk industry are helping to meet the increased de- 
mands of the American public for silk clothing. 

While I was in Japan I saw all the departments of the silk industry, 
including cocoon-raising in the farm homes, hatcheries producing guaran- 
teed eggs, silk reeling and rereeling factories, silk testing rooms, silk 
weaving mills, and the Japanese Government’s silk conditioning house. 

An outstanding fact observed in the Japanese silk industry is that it 
depends on the masses of women to carry on. The women underbid the 
men, are more patient, and produce a silk thread of a more uniform grade 
than the men. Thus when we think of the production of our silk cloth- 
ing, the picture will include thousands of kimona-clad women feeding 
silkworms, sitting at silk reeling basins, standing at the rereeling ma- 
chines, operating the silk testing apparatus, inspecting and wrapping 
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silk in the packing rooms, and weaving fabrics in the silk mills. We 
were told by our hosts at the various factories which we visited that the 
average pay was about one yen per day, or fifty cents in United States 
currency. This is one part of the story of our utility silk hose for $1.49 
or less per pair. 

Silk hose require the best grade of silk threads. The Yodasha silk 
reeling factory at Marikomachi, uses Cheney Brothers standardized 
seri-plane to test the grading of their silk threads. Thus the high 
standards of production needed for American goods can be met for us 
across the Pacific in Japanese silk factories. Even before the silk reaches 
the factory reeling process, it requires scientific care in the feeding of the 
silkworms to produce a cocoon with a high-grade silk thread which is 
uniform in size, color, and quality. This becomes very essential for the 
rereeling process, as only a limited number of breaks, knots, and thick 
places in the silk threads are allowed in the highest grades. A runner in 
your last pair of silk hose may be traced to a poor knot or weak spot in 
the silk threads. 

At the Imperial Silk Conditioning House all raw silk shipments may 
be tested for qualities of size, color, uniformity, and breaking qualities, 
together with the required test for the percentage of water in the silk 
weight. These government tests are made just before the shipments, 
for silk changes weight in storage. After the government inspection 
tests, the books of raw silk are stamped accordingly. The raw silk is 
shipped to the factories, so that these stamps are never seen by the 
public. 

However, the public can see the government inspection stamps on 
exported Japanese silk yard goods. At the Japanese Government Silk 
Goods Inspection Bureau in Yokohama the inspection for quality, weight, 
length, and width, and defects, such as stains or breaks, is made on the 
shipments of all silk fabrics for export. Of these, you may observe 
Japanese pongee, Fuji silk, and Habutae, or Jap silk, in our retail silk 
departments. The inspection stamps are found on the outside end of 
the fifty-yard lengths or bolts. Printed ovals in red ink are used for the 
stamping of the first grades. The same stamps in blue ink mark the 
second grades. 

In the weaving of silk fabrics, the number of knots and thick places 
in the threads are factors in the quality of the finished goods. Both 
home weaving and factory weaving are practised in Japan. The home 
weaving for domestic use produces a quality which is nearly perfect 
because the loom is stopped when knots or thick threads show in the 
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woven goods. These threads are clipped out and the weaving is done 
overagain. This requires much time, especially if a poor grade of thread 
has been used. In the mills only the worst defects are removed in the 
weaving process. The many smaller, rough places in the silk fabric are 
picked out with tweezers on the inspection tables after weaving. This 
leaves the untied ends of the silk threads in the piece goods, which later 
will make a fuzzy surface in the wear and washing of the silk garments. 

As mentioned above, export yard goods are made in fifty yard lengths. 
The Japanese Fuji silk is made in 29 inch and 36 inch widths and large 
quantities are shipped to the United States. Besides its extensive use 
for clothing in America, it is also used for casket linings. Silk crepe 
woven for Japanese use is made 13 inches wide, but the silk crepes woven 
for export trade are 27 inches wide. Not much Japanese silk crepe 
reaches our market because the 55 per cent duty placed upon it makes it 
as expensive as crepe woven in this country. Thin Habutae, which we 
popularly call Jap silk, is shipped in large quantities to America. There 
is a 55 per cent duty on this also, but because of the fine threads used 
in it, the cost of the work of making it is less in Japan then in our coun- 
try. We use the Habutae for the linings of clothing and also for the 
linings of caskets. (It is interesting to note that when I explained our 
method of burying the dead to the Japanese silk salesmen, they were 
astonished at our waste of money on “making the dead comfortable,” 
as they expressed it.) Another fabric shipped in great quantities from 
Japan to America is pongee. Japan can use great quantities of waste 
silk in making this and thus offset the 55 per cent duty. 

According to the statistics of the United States Department of Com- 
merce for 1925, Japan exported raw silk to the United States to the value 
of $322,373,890 and silk manufactured goods to the value of $9,547,572. 
One explanation for the great value of raw silk exported to our country 
is that it enters our ports duty free. We do not produce raw silk in 
America on a commercial scale. 

Among the many organizations in the Japanese silk industry are the 
export associations, among them the Soma Association of Export Silk 
Manufacturers and the Yokohama Association of Export Silk Fabric 
Dyers. There are the following organizations in Japan for the promo- 
tion of business interests in sericulture: the Raw Silk Association of 
Japan, the Sericulture Association of Japan, and one hundred local pre- 
fectural trade associations. In these associations, the silk egg card 
producers, sericulturists, raw silk reelers, dealers, and exporters are 
represented. They also have representatives in New York City. 
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The cooperation between the Japanese and the American silk industry 
is well established. New efforts for better relations are constantly re- 
ported in our journals. The statistics quoted above show the great im- 
portance of a well-regulated silk trade. 

ApA B. JOHNSON, 
New York City. 


Child Care and Training in the Home Economics Extension 
Service. Child care and training projects have for some time been a 
recognized part of the home economics extension service program in 
Illinois. The work dates from February 1, 1925, when Mrs. Herbert 
Wolter was appointed, on a part time basis, as specialist in child care 
and training. During the four months of her service, child study 
groups were organized and conducted in six counties. As might be 
expected, plans and methods differed somewhat in the various counties, 
and those interested in the project realized that it was an experimental 
piece of work. Mrs. Wolter’s report contains this significant statement: 


This project seems to have a very legitimate place in Home Economics 
Extension. There are no problems of greater importance in homemaking than 
those involved in giving children proper care and training. As a worker in 
Home Economics Extension, I have had a reasonable opportunity to come in 
contact with the needs of the women with whom we are dealing and I believe 
that the project offers as great or greater opportunities for help for the women 
concerned in child bearing and child rearing as any we have had. 


For the remaining seven months of 1925, Illinois was without a worker 
in this field; but on January 1, 1926, the writer was appointed. After 
study and conference as to what the working program should include, 
the following policies were adopted: 


Organization. The home adviser and her co-workers in each county deter- 
mine upon and carry out their own plan for the organization of study groups 
in the county. 

Places of Meetings. Selected by the home adviser and home bureau mem- 
bers in the county. 

Time of Meetings. To be arranged by the home adviser and local group in 
cooperation with the state home economics extension office (usually all day 
meetings). 

Enrollment. To be limited to twenty-five (later changed to forty), with 
minimum of sixteen. Only those who plan to attend each meeting of the 
series to be included. 
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Method. To include informal discussions, questions, personal conferences, 


and individual projects. 
Subject Matter. To include material of interest to the parents of preschool 


children, school children, and adolescents. 


A definite effort has been made to enroll in the different study groups 
only those who are vitally interested in the subject matter under discus- 
sion in that particular group. Reading and study have been emphasized. 
Parents are encouraged to apply the findings of the laboratory to the 
problems in their own homes. 

That some progress has been made seems evident from comments 


from members of the groups: 


One of the most important results of the project has been the stimulation 
of mental effort and the continuation of study habits. Many of the busy 
young mothers find it difficult to carry on systematic reading or study unaided 


by a study group. 


The study group seems to be one of the best methods of giving real con- 
structive aid to mothers in studying the problems concerned in child training. 


It is impossible to measure results of a course such as this. It is far reaching. 
The course was planned to give a broad background which might be used again 
and again by the mothers in trying to solve difficulties and problems and not 
to give a specific treatment for one small problem as presented by some woman. 
The course gave the women an opportunity to think and it taught them how 
to look for printed matter which might help them. 


My husband and I are agreed that this training for better parenthood is one 
of the most worthwhile and valuable services home bureau or any organization 
can render. 


In the past two and a half years fifty study groups have been organized 
under this plan in nineteen counties, and more than a thousand parents 
have been enrolled. These parents come from various parts of the 
counties to centrally located meeting places so that representatives from 
nearly two hundred communities have participated in the activities of 
the groups. 

What the future holds for parental education as a part of the home 
economics extension service in Illinois is yet to be revealed. There 
seems little doubt that there are great possibilities and opportunities 


in this field. 
Epna E. WALLs, 


Home Economics Extension Service 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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A Nutrition Exhibit. ‘‘Food for Health,” a popular slogan of the 
day! What explanation can be offered for this growing enthusiasm? 
Is the competition between food products so keen that advertisers are 
effectively using the health appeal to further their own interests? Is 
this a mere fad of the day or have people really become interested in 
eating for health? 

That there must be some fundamental reasons as a basis was plainly 
evidenced at an exhibit of foods given by the department of nutrition 
School of Household Administration, University of Cincinnati. This 
project was a part of the May Child Health program and the school was 
assisted by the Public Health Committee of the Woman’s City Club. 

The purpose of the exhibit was to show the essentials of an adequate 
diet for children of different ages and adults, the relative values of foods 
for specific functions, some of the nutrition problems in which food plays 
an important part, the responsibility of the individual in helping solve 
food problems of the social agencies and the Board of Health, and the 
significance of a periodic physical examination. 

A large room in a well-located, down-town building was secured and 
here was given the story of ‘“‘food for health” by students in the depart- 
ment, through displays of foods, posters, charts, and pamphlets, with 
mimeographed sheets to take home. Every effort was put forth to make 
the exhibit attractive and interesting by giving attention to such details 
as good printing on the posters and garnishes on the salads. Under the 
supervision of the staff, the students planned and prepared the individual 
exhibits and were present during the two days to answer questions. 

The displays were as follows: 


The adequate diet for a normal adult at a moderate cost: a day’s meals. 

Calcium: foods supplying one-tenth of the day’s requirement. 

Iron: foods supplying one-tenth of the day’s requirement. 

Vitamins: foods supplying the equivalents of A, B, C, as given by Rose; 
dishes rich in vitamins; how to supply the antirachitic factor; pictures showing 
results of deficiencies in human and animal dietaries. 

Constipation, foods often helpful in prevention and correction: those rich 
in cellulose, yielding vegetable acids, producing slight gas formation, lubricants; 
a day’s meals. 

Foods often preventing a certain tyne of acidosis: neutral, alkaline-forming, 
and acid-forming foods. 

Facts of interest to overweights and underweights: 100 calorie portions of 
foods high in fat, in starch, in sugar, or in combinations of these, and those 
high in bulk and water; scales for weighing those interested. 
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Basal metabolism: apparatus for testing, and explanation of the method 


and significance. 
Day’s meals for children: pre-school, school, and adolescent. 


Diet for a pregnant woman. 
Ten liver dishes and other ways of introducing blood-forming factors into the 


diet. 

Wholesome foods made attractive: milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruit dishes 
featured and recipes given. 

Economic aspect of food selection: a comparison of food values—meats, 
expensive and inexpensive steaks, roasts, etc.; canned goods, contents and 
grades; fruits, fresh and dried, varying number per pound, etc.; package goods, 
cereals made by simple and elaborate processes; shown by foods, posters, and 


charts. 
Good and bad food advertising: posters made with illustrations and clippings 


from magazines and newspapers. 
“Were Grandma’s days the good old days?” Spring tonics of 1878 and 
1928: formidable looking bottles of medicine versus crisp, green salads and 


attractive fruit desserts. 
The work of the Cincinnati Board of Health in the inspection of foods and 


markets: display prepared by the city department. 

How the individual can cooperate with the Board of Health in bettering 
conditions in our city: a large group of posters giving specific ways in which 
the citizen can help. 

The importance of nutrition in education and in social work in Cincinnati: 
pictures and descriptions of projects conducted by our school. 

A five-foot book shelf: new and standard works on foods and nutrition. 


Was the exhibit worthwhile? 

The contacts were undoubtedly of great value to the students, who had 
to present subject matter to persons with such different background as 
that of the dentist, the homemaker, the teacher, the commercial foods 
salesman, the high school girl. Moreover, they learned many things 
about planning and executing a big project involving numerous people 
and factors. 

This means of showing a community some of the latest scientific ideas 
concerning nutrition seemed effective in consideration of the five thousand 
persons who visited the exhibit, the interest which they evidenced in the 
displays, and the eagerness with which they took the pamphlets for 
themselves and often for others. Many expressed regret that the time 
could not be extended, and several school principals wished they had 
brought all of their students. One suggested that exhibits of food posters 
and other illustrative material be placed in all the schools as an important 
part of health education. 
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Thousands of passersby stopped to look at the window displays, which 
were arranged in addition to the main exhibit. In one was shown the 
composition of the human body, an exhibit loaned by the Medical 
College; in another, white rats fed upon adequate and inadequate diets 
which created a great deal of interest; and in the third, a race between 
“feature” animals made of fruits and vegetables, cake and candy. 

ELEANOR R. MACLAy, 
School of Household Administration, 
University of Cincinnati. 


Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference. The women of the Pan-Pacific 
countries were called by the Pan-Pacific Union to meet in Hawaii, 
August 9 to 19,1928. The invitations were issued by the president of the 
Pan-Pacific Union, Hon. Wallace R. Farrington, Governor of Hawaii. 
One hundred and eighty-six women accepted this invitation, represent- 
ing the following countries: Australia, Canada, China; Dutch East 
Indies, Fiji, Hawaii, India, Japan, New Zealand, the Philippine Islands, 
Samoa, and the United States. One hundred and thirty-six of these were 
official or voting delegates. The meetings were held in the auditorium 
of Punahou School in Honolulu and the visiting delegates were enter- 
tained in Castle Hall, a dormitory on this campus. 

The purpose of the conference was to bring together the women of the 
Pacific countries to discuss problems specially pertinent to this region 
and as they affect women. Every effort was made during the period 
preceding the conference to have suggestions sent in as to the most per- 
tinent points for discussion. These suggestions were brought together 
and presented from time to time in the publications of the Pan-Pacific 
Union. The subjects suggested organized themselves into five groups 
under which the problems of the conference were discussed: health, 
education, women in industry and professions, women in government, 
and social service. 

At the formal opening of the conference, Mr. Alexander Ford, director 
of the Pan-Pacific Union, handed over with some pride this first daughter 
of the Pan-Pacific Union to Miss Addams of Chicago, indicating that it 
was for the group to decide whether the child should be allowed to 
survive or subjected to the treatment reserved by certain primitive 
groups for female children One could see that Mr. Ford liked the looks 
of the girl baby and thought the chances of survival good, and took much 
pride to himself in that he had chosen our own Jane Addams to adopt 
this daughter with the mixed inheritance of the Pacific countries. Then, 
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wanting to help her in the task, he had gone to China and selected Miss 
Eleanor Hinder, a native Australian, secretary of the Pan-Pacific or- 
ganization in Shanghai, to act as nursery governess during the impres- 
sionable period of infancy and preschool years. In accepting the 
responsibility, Miss Addams made each delegate feel her part in develop- 
ing an articulated and coordinated expression in an infant organization 
with so varied an inheritance and background. If the child survives, it 
will be largely due to the understanding guidance of this internationally 
minded woman whom we all love and revere, and the helpful and intelli- 
gent service of Miss Hinder with her varied Pacific contacts. 

The program was kept flexible. In fact, the final details were left to 
be settled after the conference convened. We were told that no “‘set”’ 
papers were wanted, but that the papers should be written with the idea 
of stimulating thought and discussion. Two formal types of conference 
gatherings were recognized: the general meeting at which the papers 
were presented and the five sets of round-table meetings for discussion 
of specific problems. Most of the subjects on the general program were 
announced in advance of the opening session, though some were not 
assigned until after the opening of the conference. The topics for round- 
table discussion were determined by each section at its initial meeting. 
Each person came with some message she wanted to get over, and the 
difficulty was not to get program material but to give all an opportunity 
to speak their minds and hold the program within the time limits pre- 
scribed for it. 

Home economics was assigned to the education section. It was 
represented on the general program by the writer, who attempted to 
show the contribution home economics had to make to all sections. The 
education section chose as their topics for discussion: ““The Preschool 
Child,” “The Newer Applications of Psychology in Education,” “Home 
Economics and Health Education,” and ‘Adult Education,” all topics 
which are closely related to our interests. A larger number were inter- 
ested in the preschool child than in any of the other subjects discussed. 
All were interested in knowing what was being done in this country in 
nursery school and home economics education and are looking to us for 
leadership in this field as well as in general home economics. 

There were home economics representatives from Japan, the Philippine 
Islands, Hawaii, and the United States. From Japan came Mrs. Hide 
Inouye, dean and professor of the household science department of 
Japan Woman’s University and Mrs. Sumi Oye, founder and president 
of Tokyo Domestic Science College. A delegate from the Philippine 
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Islands was Mrs. Sofie R. deVeyra, dean of the domestic science depart- 
ment of El Centro Escolar de Sefioritas, Manila. Hawaii was repre- 
sented by Miss Ada Erwin, director of the home economics department, 
Punahou School. (Miss Erwin was also in charge of the provision of 
food for the delegates while on the campus.) While Australia did not 
send any home economics women as such, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Amos, 
principal of the Girls’ Grammar School in Queensland, was very much 
interested in this subject and Dr. Ethel Osborne, professor of medicine 
at Melbourne University, whose main interest at the Conference lay 
with the health education section, also believes in home economics and 
has been influential in getting it established in her university. 

Mrs. Inouye presented to a special group of those interested the 
results of a cost-of-living study which she had made in Japan. Through 
her students, figures from 750 families have been collected and analyzed. 
The students also aided in working out standards against which the find- 
ings of this study might be measured. The data in regard to actual cost 
of living and these standards were presented in a most interesting chart. 

Early in the conference a continuation committee was appointed 
to make recommendations as to whether or not the conference should 
maintain a permanent organization and what should be its work. It 
recommended: 


In order that the invaluable contacts made during the past week should not 
be dissipated but carry on, a permanent organization is desirable to carry for- 
ward the work suggested for two or three years. This group should come 
together for a second conference at that time when the question of a permanent 
organization would be considered. In order that the western women visualize 
and more fully understand the problems of oriental countries, it was suggested 
that this meet somewhere on the Asiatic shores of the Pacific. 

A Pan-Pacific women’s organization should be set up with an executive 
secretary. The offer of the Pan-Pacific Union to continue its guardianship 
over the organization for at least another two years should be accepted, and a 
permanent secretary appointed, who would see to the publication of the Pro- 
ceedings of the first Pan-Pacific Conference, see that the recommendations 
from the sections as to research problems be promoted, and collect material 
for the second conference. She should act as a clearing house for the dissemi- 
nation of material communicated from the various countries, within the 
scope of interests presented at the first conference and other related activities. 


This report was accepted. It was agreed that another conference 
should be held in two or three years, either in one of the Asiatic countries 
or in Honolulu. Definite topics were suggested for research. Home 
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economics will be glad to know that the research project in which the 
greatest number seemed to be interested was one on cost of living. 
Committees are being appointed to forward this study and the group is 
looking to us for leadership in developing it. 





LouIseE STANLEY, 
United States Bureau of Home Economics. 


Women’s Education and the Training of Homemakers in Japan.' 
Like that of other countries, Japan’s education for women follows two | 
lines—one to fit them for professional life and the other of general culture 
to fit them for homemakers. As my subject deals with the education of 
the homemaker, I wish to emphasize the necessity for combining the 
teaching of practical domestic science with the higher cultural subjects. 
Let us consider the duties of a homemaker. The hygiene of a home 
alone is no small matter—the thought and preparation of suitable diet, 
clothing to meet the needs of the changing seasons and various occasions, 
housing and ventilation—these are but a few of her daily round of duties. 
She must care for her children, select schools and teachers for them when 
they grow older, supervise their homework, encourage them when their 
tasks are difficult, and be to them a mother, a companion, and a teacher as 
necessity occurs. 
In Japan a great deal of a homemaker’s time is taken up with receiving 
her husband’s guests who are very numerous indeed in families of position. 
It is her duty to discriminate among those who come so that her hus- 
band’s time may not be unduly taken up with trivial matters; at the 
same time she must treat everyone with courtesy. In the complicated 
home life in Japan the ideal homemaker must be of high character, good 
education, and broad culture, as well as skilled in all the details of house- 
wifery. Women must also look after financial matters and the general 
economy of the household, which requires much time and thought. 


Since modern Japan has begun to realize the necessity for educating 
girls as well as boys, there has been a tendency to relegate education for 
homemakers to the background. The result has been that many girls 
have developed intellectually and some have even become brilliant 
thinkers and are able to take their place with men in the world of letters. 
In the art of homemaking, however, such women are woefully ignorant 
and when married are quite unable to manage their homes as women | 
were accustomed to do in the old days. | 


1 Presented before the education section of the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, Honolulu, 
August, 1928, 
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Practical education should be given along with the more general culti- 
vation of the mind. For the teaching of this practical knowledge special- 
ists of the first order, well equipped laboratories, and the most approved 
methods in every department are needed. 

Three years ago with this idea in mind, I myself founded the College 
of domestic science in Tokyo, in the curriculum of which are included 
courses in chemistry, physics, hygiene, Japanese constitution and law, 
current topics, ethics, first aid lectures, economics, both home and 
general, etc. Dressmaking, cookery, laundry, etc., are also taught, as 
well as the more artistic accomplishments of flower arrangement and 
tea ceremony, the knowledge of which is essential to the cultivated 
homemaker. There are at present about a thousand students enrolled 
in the various departments of the College. 

Laotzo (Roshi), the great Chinese philosopher, said, “If a country is 
to be well governed, the female and the weak must be cared for.’’ Con- 
fucious also insists that the weak should be tended for the sake of the 
welfare of the State. “If the country is to be well governed, the widows, 
orphans, those without relatives, the deformed, and the otherwise help- 
less must be looked after.”’ 

Conditions developed through many centuries in which the strong 
were predominant and the weak allowed to perish. Armies and navies 
became the criterion of progress and wars the arbiters of fortune. Grad- 
ually, however, people began to realize that it was foolish to settle affairs 
by fighting, that law should govern a country; and later came the better 
idea of international law. Laws were made and for a time all seemed 
well, but as time went on history repeated itself: clever people accumu- 
lated wealth; wealth brought power and the oppression of the poor. The 
rich had all the advantages of education, and the cleverer the people, 
the greater their wealth. On the other hand, poverty and degradation 
increased. Gradually class distinctions became more and more fixed 
and the gap widened in society. Luxury and pride come with wealth 
and the poor are neglected. Revolution follows such conditions, such 
as we have seen in Russia. 

In Japan, people fear the red spirit, thinking that it will contaminate 
the country. To my mind it is not the red placards proclaiming bol- 
shevism that are to be feared, but ignorance through lack of proper 
education and the ill-training of our girls. If women are lazy and proud 
and unable to manage their households economically, they cannot provide 
for the future no matter what their husbands bring into the home. If 
this conditions maintains there can be no real happiness in the home. 
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Murmuring and discontented wives send their husbands to demand 
higher wages. Business depression makes it impossible to pay these 
wages, and the dissatisfied employee is dismissed. Thus trouble follows, 
for with dismissal comes the desire for revenge; and quarrels between 
capital and labor arise. The unemployed cannot provide bread for their 
families; strikes arise; mobs demand impossible things; society is upset 
and terrible revolution ensues. 

These unfortunate conditions are less likely to happen when women 
are educated to conduct their homes in a scientific and economical man- 
ner. The development of character and intellect along with a knowledge 
of practical methods of household economy are essential to the welfare 
of the nation at large as well as to the individual family. The family is 
the state in miniature. 

In speaking thus far of the education of women for the practical duties 
of life, I am not unmindful of that saying of Christ’s, ‘Man shall not live 
by bread alone,” nor yet of that other, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
It is my firm belief that spiritual training must go hand in hand with 
mental and practical education. Where God dwells, there will emanate 
the spirit of humility and service for the public good as well as for private 
happiness. If such traits become universal, contentions will cease and 
prosperity increase. The Duke of Wellington once said, “Education 
without religion produces only clever devils.” 

In my own College in Tokyo, I am attempting to develop minds that 
can work out high ideals in practical daily life, skillful hands both able 
and willing to perform the daily tasks that a well-ordered home requires, 
and a strong Christian character which will translate into action ideals 
of truth and love in the experiences which life will bring. It is only 
through the homes that such women wiil establish that we can ever hope 
to develop a better order of life within any one country and, in the world 
at large, help towards international peace. 


Mrs. Sumi Ove, 
Tokyo Domestic Science College. 














EDITORIAL 


Twenty Years of Home Economics. This issue marks the end of 
twenty years of the American Home Economics Association and its 
JourNAL. The Association was organized at a meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 31, 1908 and January 1, 1909, and the first issue 
of its official organ, the JoURNAL OF Home Economics, appeared in 
February, 1909. Starting as an outgrowth of the teaching section of the 
Lake Placid Conference, and with an initial membership of about 750, 
the Association has developed in 20 years into an organization with 
over nine thousand members, nearly all of them belonging to it through 
affiliated associations in 47 states, the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and Canada, with its members grouped among ten sections 
according to their special lines of interest within home economics, and 
with an annual budget of rfearly $50,000, exclusive of grants of over 
$25,000 which it is now administering for special purposes. The Jour- 
NAL OF Home Economics has grown from a quarterly with 469 pages in 
the annual volume to a monthly with 941 pages. Many other measures 
of growth might be brought forward, but this is not the place to do so. 
At its next annual meeting, to be held in Boston the first of July, the 
plan is to emphasize the twenty years’ development of home economics 
and the American Home Economics Association, and the records will be 
duly searched by those deputed to tell the story. 

To aid the work, the JouRNAL oF Home Economics plans to carry 
several articles describing some of the early happenings, including some 
that antedate the founding of the Association. In fact, the first of 
these appeared in April, 1928, when Dr. A. C. True of the United States 
Department of Agriculture contributed an account of the Lake Placid 
Conferences, those gatherings which from 1899 to 1908 did so much to 
shape the growing home economics movement and which were the direct 
precursor of the American Home Economics Association. As director 
of the Office of Experiment Stations (later the States Relations Service) 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, Dr. True was officially 
concerned with the movement from the beginning, and his wisdom and 
sympathetic understanding were an important influence in its develop- 
ment in the land-grant colleges as well as in the Department itself. 
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An account of another early development appears on page 7 of the 
present issue—Miss Stone’s story of how Mrs. Hemenway succeeded in 
persuading the powers that be that cooking and sewing were desirable 
and desired subjects for girls in the public schools. The contrast be- 
tween public opinion on home econom‘cs as shown in this article with 
that which Miss Kugel describes (pages 1 to 6) in connection with her 
study of what parents think today is a striking illustration of how the 
conception of home economics has been strengthened and widened in 
fifty years. To Mrs. Hemenway, the formation of a national association 
devoted to home economics would have seemed a wonderful confirmation 
of her belief. She would have rejoiced at its more recent developments, 
with their recognition of training for parenthood and knowledge of child 
care as essential for homemaking. So too would the members of the 
Lake Placid Conferences. In fact, as Miss Bane pointed out in her 
president’s address to the American Home Economics Association last 
June, there are few developments in home economics which were not 
foreseen by that group of clear-visioned men and women. Their pro- 
ceedings refer to them all, even to the place of home economics in the 
economic relations of the consumer to production and distribution—a 
place and a relation which are beginning to be generally recognized only 
after these twenty years. 


The Boston Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Plans for the annual meeting began to take definite shape 
when the program committee came together in Washington on Novem- 
ber 19. The dates finally fixed are Monday, July 1 to Friday, July 5, 
and headquarters will be at the new Hotel Statler. It had been hoped to 
hold the meeting a week earlier, but proper accommodations could not be 
obtained for those dates. Moreover, Boston schools do not close until 
June 28, so that many of our hostesses would not have been at liberty. 

In general the program will follow the same outline as those of 1927 
and 1928, with modifications called for by certain special considerations. 
Members will be kept informed of developments through the Bulletin. 


The Boston Program and the Reorganization of the Associa- 
tion. The principal innovations in the plans for the Boston sessions are 
introduced by the vote taken by the Association at Des Moines to build 
the program for the 1929 meeting not around the interests of our existing 
sections, but around the subject matter divisions and the professional 
interests proposed by the committee on reorganization,—that is, to use 
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the Boston meeting as a test of the practicability of the new plan, which 
will, of course, come up for further discussion, especially at the closing 
business session of the Association. ‘To accomplish this, the meetings on 
two of the three half-days usually devoted to section meetings will have 
to be changed somewhat in character, and at one of them there will be a 
decided shifting or our usual groups. On one afternoon, there will be 
meetings devoted to the following fields of subject matter: Food and 
nutrition; textiles and clothing; the house, its management and equip- 
ment; the family; and art as related tothe home. These meetings will 
resemble our former joint meetings of sections, and the programs of each 
will be worked out in cooperation with the sections concerned. On 
two other half-days, there will be meetings of groups who are engaged in 
such professional activities as classroom or college teaching, extension, 
institution management, homemaking, research, business, and social 
work. At these, the members of the various subject matter sections will 
distribute themselves according to the activities with which they are 
principally concerned; thus, in each “professional” or ‘“‘activity’’ group 
we are likely to find members of the food and nutrition section, the tex- 
tile section, the related art section, and the section on economic and social 
problems. On the fourth half-day, the present sections will hold their 
usual business meetings, combining with these as much in the way of 
papers and discussions as seems to them desirable. 

This plan cuts across some of our cherished habits and ways of think- 
ing, and it undoubtedly calls for self-denial on the part of the present 
sections. The program committee takes courage, however, from the 
known loyalty of the sections to the Association and also from the fact 
that all sections and all members are dissatisfied with the present over- 
lapping of interests and the consequent confusion both in organization 
and in our programs. If this year we make a ‘concerted, open-minded 
effort to test out how this proposed reform affects an annual meeting, 
we shall know better how much of it we wish to retain as the basis of our 
new organization. The reason for describing the scheme so long in 
advance is to give every member an opportunity to mull over it in its 
relation to the whole question of reorganization and to come to Boston 
prepared to pass an intelligent judgment on this critical point of Asso- 
ciation policy. 


Home Economics at the Department of Superintendence Meet- 
ing. In connection with the sessions of this department of the National 
Education Association in Cleveland, Ohio, the last week of February, two 
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special meetings for home economics supervisors and classroom teachers 
are being organized under the auspices of the American Home Economics 
Association by the group who arranged similar meetings in Boston a 
year ago. The program committee is composed of city supervisors from 
various sections of the country under the chairmanship of Miss Emeline 
Whitcomb, specialist in home economics in the United States Bureau 
of Education. The chairman of the local committee of arrangements is 
Miss A. L. Van Duzer, supervisor of home economics in the Cleveland 
public schools; other members are Miss Enid W. Lunn, Miss Carlotta C. 
Greer, Miss Dorothy Deering, Miss Florence La Ganke Harris, Miss 
Sarah J. MacLeod, Miss Dorothy Shank, and Miss Mary E. Parker. 

Those who attended the Boston meetings will testify to the value of 
the papers and discussions presented. The Cleveland program bids 
fair to be equally helpful and has been planned with the interests of 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and teacher trainers in mind. Copies 
may be obtained from Miss Emeline Whitcomb, specialist in home eco- 
nomics, Bureau of Education, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Newsgatherers for the Journal. This month and next, there 
appear at the head of the news items from each state the names of the 
newsgatherers as they stand on the lists in the Washington office. These 
are printed for two reasons: we wish to make public recognition of the 
fact that we are indebted to definite individuals for this portion of the 
magazine, and we hope by this means to help on the unfortunately diffi- 
cult task of keeping our lists correct. We cannot check the latter from the 
material received in this office because much of it does not carry the name 
of the sender or is sent in by persons who have not been reported to us 
as regular newsgatherers. We feel quite sure that some of the names 
printed are not the ones which should have appeared, but they are the 
only ones so far elicited by correspondence with the affiliated associations. 
As we have observed that in such cases print is often mightier than the 
typewriter, we respectfully call these lists to the special attention of the 
proper officers in affiliated associations and remind them that corrections 
will be gratefully received by the editor at 617 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Thrift Week. This annual celebration in 1929 is to begin on January 
17, the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, apostle of thrift, and is to continue 
through January 23. As usual, the National Thrift Committee suggests 
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topics for each of the seven days: Banking, budgeting, life insurance, 
sharing with others, owning your own home, making a will, and safe 
investment. As usual, also, it is working through local committees on 
which bankers and other business men, educators, welfare agencies, and 
women’s clubs are cooperating. The National Committee, besides 
keeping in touch with these local groups and giving out general press 
releases, has issued many helpful posters, account books, and miscellan- 
eous booklets which it sells at nominal cost from its headquarters at 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Among the pamphlets are “Program 
Projects of the National Thrift Movement of the Y. W. C. A., 1928- 
1929,” and “First Aid to Speakers on Thrift,” a very practical 24-page 
pocket manual. 

An interesting novelty in this year’s work is a prize contest suggested 
in the December issue of Association Men and based on an article, “‘Are 
Girls to Blame for Postponing the Date of Marriage?” The writer 
claims that when a young man says he can’t afford to marry it really 
means that the girl in question has a wrong attitude toward life and mar- 
riage. Such discussion as part of a thrift campaign will be most heartily 
welcomed by home economists. One of the most satisfactory things 
about many of the new home economics courses offered by our more pro- 
gressive schools is the way in which the choice and care of food, clothing, 
and the rest are tied up with the wider questions of getting the greatest 
sum of satisfactions from one’s total expenditures and the effect which 
these choices have on one’s personal and social relations. It is, 
therefore, very gratifying to see this wider aspect of thrift taking its place 
along with such more obvious features as saving pennies, making wise 
investments, and keeping systematized accounts. Moreover, this 
widening of the idea is good educational psychology, because it brings the 
advantages of thrift into immediate relation with present experience and 
desires, instead of keeping them in the vague distance with the proverbial 
“rainy day.” 


Pan-Pacific Home Economics. In the December issue, the 
JouRNAL had the pleasure of reporting European developments in home 
economics. This month, thanks to Dr. Stanley and Mrs. Oye, it goes to 
the Pacific. 

Dr. Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home Economics in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was an official delegate to the con- 
ference of women which the Pan-Pacific Union called in Honolulu last 
summer. Her report on page 29 suggests new fields for home economics. 
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It is gratifying to realize that this influential body of women recognized 
the fundamental importance of cost-of-living studies and looked to the 
home economists for leadership. The JourRNAL is pleased to find that it 
has already carried reports of two dietary studies made in countries in the 
Pan-Pacific Union, ““A Study of North China Dietaries” by William 
Henry Adolph in January, 1925, and “The Adequacy of Some New 
Zealand Dietaries” by Lillian B. Storms and E. Neige Todhunter in 
November, 1928. In addition, it carried a description of an interesting 
survey of Chinese home conditions by Ava B. Milam in August, 1927. 
One or two research papers on special Hawaiian products have also 
appeared. 

Various other articles on home economics developments in Pacific 
countries have come out in the JouRNAL from time to time, beginning in 
the first volume with brief accounts of diet in the Philippines and of 
home economics in Japan. The paper by Mrs. Oye on page 32 of this 
issue seems especially timely in this connection. 

To supplement Dr. Stanley’s report, we add the practical detail that 
the volume containing the full proceedings of the conference may be 
purchased for $1.25 a copy from the Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu, T. H. 


Home Economics During the Porto Rico Hurricane. As soon as 
the effects of the hurricane which struck Porto Rico on September 13 were 
realized in this country, the executive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association wrote to the president of the Porto Rico Home 
Economics Association asking in what practical way the American Home 
Economics Association could express its sympathy. The resulting 
correspondence has shown how home economists and home economics 
departments fared and how they rose to the emergency and has led to a 
concrete, practical plan by which we in this country can help restore one 
small but important part of their losses—that of home economics books. 

The University of Porto Rico at Rio Piedras, near San Juan, had many 
of its buildings unroofed and inundated, and its total losses were esti- 
mated at $300,000. Classes were suspended until October first, but that 
did not mean that faculty and students were idle; quite the contrary; 
they all fell to salvaging books, records, and equipment, and sharing in the 
organized relief work. Miss Willsey, head of the home economics de- 
partment, shows how she and her asssociates took things: 


Part of the roof went off of the home nursing laboratory and the equipment 
got wet, but prompt attention the next day saved everything. A few sewing 
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machines which had been placed in there temporarily were badly warped, but 
they work all right now. A window in the food laboratory blew off and resulted 
in a little wetting but not much damage. The clothing laboratory was not 
damaged. The home economics offices all escaped except one where there was 
some wetting; prompt attention saved the books, though the covers were 
injured. 

By Monday (the storm was on Thursday) the home economics faculty were 
at work on Red Cross relief garments with the home economics students and 
other women from the faculty. In the two weeks to October first, we made 113 
dresses for women, 335 dresses for girls, and 182 boy’s rompers, a total of 630 
garments. One of the clothing instructors, Miss Lillian Curyea, was placed in 
charge of a sewing center established by the Red Cross at Trinity Academy, a 
residence hall for girls near the University. They had outside help from the 
women of the community and turned out over a thousand garments. 

An emergency hospital was opened in the R. O. T. C. barracks and Miss 
Rosa Marina Torres, the instructor of nutrition and dietetics, with some home 
economics club girls, took charge of the diets. Lack of space soon made it 
necessary to transfer the hospital to larger quarters off the campus. 

Miss Torres and Miss Berta Cabanillas did a splendid piece of work for the 
chairman of disaster relief in connection with the distribution of food. All the 
food crops in gardens and farms on the Island were destroyed except root vege- 
tables, and it was a problem how to provide adequate diets with the materials 
on hand. The two women worked out a combination of foodstuffs available 
on the Island which made an adequate diet for a family of five for one week, and 
from this drew up a marketing order for fifty families. Their report, with all 
its details, was presented in Spanish, and was mimeographed and ready when 
the Red Cross Dietitians came from the United States; it was used in all food 
distribution centers and emergency hospitals. The series of bulletins on 
“Tropical Foods” which the University had issued were found very helpful in 
providing the foods the people like, prepared in the way they like. Miss 
Torres, by the way, was the councilor of the Porto Rico Home Economics 
Association at Des Moines and Miss Cabanillas at Asheville. 


Reports from the schools throughout the Islands contain many in- 
stances of home economics departments coming to the fore in relief work, 
and also of the kind and extent of damage done. Home economics, it will 
be remembered, is taught in all schools for girls. Work in foods, clothing, 
and household management is required in the eighth and ninth grades 
and is elective in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. Fortunately, 
the high schools in San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, the three largest 
towns on the Island, suffered no damage. The following notes tell about 
schools in other towns: 
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Arecibo High School: Roof over home economics department blown off and 
fitting-room windows blown in. All finished and unfinished garments wet, 
some spoiled, others not. Five sewing machines completely ruined by being 
soaked so long; three others may be repaired. Silk and cotton exhibits fell 
to pieces. All books badly damaged and magazines and charts destroyed. 

In the food laboratory, which was equipped with six unit kitchens and had 
very nice furnishings, the kitchen cabinets were warped out of shape and the 
electric plates beaten full of sand. 

The mattress in the home nursing laboratory was soaked and the colors ran, 
but it is being used. Books were dried and covered with drafting paper and are 
being used, although they show their wetting. 

Arecibo Elementary School: The temporary frame building practically 
disappeared. Two or three days after the hurricane, as soon as it stopped rain- 
ing, some of the machines were dug out of the sand and wreckage; eight were 
totally ruined. The instructor says, “I was not able to find a single book, 
magazine, or chart.’”’ The pupils’ sewing problems, finished and unfinished, 
were blown away. 

Cayey High School reports its roof damaged and leaking badly. Four sew- 
ing machines, two portable ovens, and charts were ruined completely. Many 
personal books ruined. 

Guayama High School (in low barometer area): The roof went off completely 
from the section of the building over the home economics department. Then 
the ceiling fell, carrying with it the walls which separated the dining room from 
the food and home-nursing laboratories. All of the equipment in the home- 
nursing laboratory is a complete wreck. The beautiful dining-room set is 
ruined, but it will have to be used; the rug is useless. The food laboratory 
equipment (unit kitchens here also) will never be the same as the cabinets are 
warped and stoves rusted. The clothing laboratory fared the best, but all 
chairs and tables will have to be scraped and varnished. The school library as 
well as the instructor’s private library in the home-nursing and food laboratories 
were a complete loss. A strange incident was that the china cabinet in the 
dining room stood through all this wreckage and not a dish nor piece of glass- 
ware was broken. 

Lares High School: Part of the roof went off but equipment can be restored 
and used. Books and magazines destroyed. 

Utuado High School (in the low barometer area): Entire building destroyed. 
All equipment a complete wreck. Books, charts, magazines, exhibit cases, all 
gone. “There is nothing to talk about because there is nothing left. We have 
to begin all over again.” 


Schools opened the Monday after the hurricane and instructors went 
to work salvaging equipment. Many schools were put on a double 
enrollment plan until buildings could be repaired on others rented. Ina 
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week much had been done, and by the end of a month almost all schools 
were on normal basis. During the first two weeks, the instructors of 
home economics and their high and elementary school pupils made gar- 
ments for distribution in their respective towns or for the Red Cross 
centers, using materials from the American and Junior Red Cross and 
private donations. All joined in whole-heartedly in spite of their 
personal difficulties and the lack of proper wherewithal, and, thanks to 
this and to good organization, the amount of help given through the 
schools is really remarkable. Only a few of the reports can be cited here. 


Arecibo: High and elementary home economics students and faculties made 
332 skirts, middies, and bloomers for girls and waists for boys of the school who 
had lost everything. 

Guayama: Miss Sofia Brenes, vice-president of the Porto Rico Home 
Economics Association, drove her own car over dangerous mountain detours be- 
cause the main carretera was closed because of landslides and came to the Red 
Cross in San Juan for material to make into relief garments. Sewing classes in 
the Guayama High School made 422 garments for women and children and five 
dozen night shirts for the emergency hospital, and the Guayama elementary 
sewing classes, with the help of women of the community, turned out 619 gar- 


ments. 

One of the graduates of the University of Porto Rico in a rural industrial 
district reports taking an active part in the district employment bureau, repair- 
ing and distributing clothing donated for the homeless by those who still had 
homes, and distributing the garments. 

Another graduate in another industrial district writes: “The building was 
destroyed completely. I helped collect my equipment; with my girls I made 
40 dresses for the poor of our district and helped distribute food to those who 
had lost everything. Almost every girl in my home economics classes was left 
homeless by the storm.” 


Home Economics Books for Porto Rico. Such accounts make us 
on the mainland more than ever eager to express our sympathy in action. 
The one thing our friends in Porto Rico have suggested that we might 
do is to send books to replace those lost or destroyed in the schools. 
Home economics classes are taught in English and the text and reference 
books used in Porto Rico are the standard American ones. Miss 
Edwards, executive secretary of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, has worked out a plan for collecting and shipping gifts of such 
books which has the hearty approval of the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
and the American Red Cross. Books will be received at the Washington 
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headquarters of the American Home Economics Association up to 
January 25, then packed, and sent to the president of the Porto Rico 
Home Economics Association, who will be responsible for distribution 
there. Free transport will be provided at least from New York and 
probably from Washington. It is not considered wise to include any 
but recent editions and volumes in good condition; if others are sent to 
Washington, they will be weeded out. Large or small gifts of money for 
new books will also be very welcome. 

The plan was described in the American Home Economics Association 
Newsletter which went to state home economics associations in Decem- 
ber, and an especial appeal was madetothestudent clubs. Fullinforma- 
tion may be obtained by anyone interested from Miss Alice L. Edwards, 
American Home Economics Association, 617 Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


A Sad Tale for Lady Authoresses. The following quotation 
from “A Mirror for Witches” by Esther Forbes, recently issued by the 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, may appeal to modern home economists. 
It seems that the wife of Governor Winthrop of Connecticut 


had fallen into a sad infirmity—the loss of her understanding and reason— 
by occasion of her giving herself wholly to reading and writing and had written 
many books. Her husband being very loving and tender to her, was loath 
to grieve her; but he saw his error when it was too late. For if she had at- 
tended to her household affairs, and such things as belong to women, and not 
gone out of her way to meddle with such things as are proper for men, whose 
minds are stronger, etc., she had kept her wits and might have improved them 
usefully and honestly in the place God had set her. 

















RESEARCH 


WASTE IN ORANGES AS AFFECTED BY SIZE AND METHOD 
OF PREPARATION! 


NINA BROWNING AND MARTHA S. PITTMAN 
Division of Home Economics, Kansas State Agricultural College 


It has been customary to refer to Bulletin 28 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, for figures 
relative to waste in food preparation. With the development of grades 
of foods, these figures have often proved inadequate. New data are 
needed on the percentage of waste as affected by such factors as size 
and grade. 

This study was undertaken in order to secure such information for 
oranges—a much-used and well-graded food. An attempt was made 
to determine the waste of different sizes of oranges when handled by 
different persons. The methods of handling were not standardized as it 
seemed desirable to learn the importance of this factor. It should per- 
haps be stated at the outset that the results of this work indicate the 
necessity of standardizing these methods if figures of permanent value 
are to be obtained. 

The first part of the investigation was a study of the percentage of 
waste in the three sizes of oranges prepared by methods commonly fol- 
lowed inthe home. A brief attempt was also made to find if any relation 
existed between time spent in preparation and the amount of waste; seem- 
ingly, with greater care and more time used in preparation there should 
be a smaller loss of food material. 

The fruits used were seedless California oranges, commonly known 
as navels. They were of three standard sizes, designated as number 
324, 200, and 80 according to the count per box and representing 
small, medium, and large oranges. The fruit was of excellent quality. 
It was stored at a temperature of 38°F. from the time it was received 


‘ Grateful acknowledgment is made to Professor W. L. Latshaw of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College for helpful advice and supervision of the chemical analyses and to the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange who kindly furnished the oranges for this investigation. 
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on January 26, 1927, until the completion of the experiment on April 28 


of the same year. 
The methods used for the preparation of the oranges were as follows: 


Halved by cutting 

Halved, then each half cut around the edge between the pulp and peel 

Juice extracted with an ordinary glass reamer, unstrained 

Pared, then sliced 

Peeled (by pulling off the skin), then sliced 

Peeled, then separated into sections 

Pared, then cut close to the sectional walls, releas ng sections without 
membranes 


Four persons prepared specimens of each different size by each of the 
above methods three times. 

The oranges were weighed as purchased and prepared by the method 
in question. The refuse was weighed from each set, and the percentage 
of waste calculated. In the case of halved oranges, the material left 
after eating was assumed to be the refuse. 

In addition to the household methods described, specimens were pre- 
pared by extracting the juice by means of a mechanical device such as is 
commonly used at soda fountains and also with a new style of glass 
reamer designed for home use, and the resulting waste was calculated. 

In the brief study of the time in relation to waste, only medium-sized 
oranges were used, because the work already done had shown that the 
variation in waste from the different sizes was not significant. Prepara- 
tion by simple halving was also omitted because the time involved is 
negligible. In the tests with the waste in the other six methods, the 
subject worked first as rapidly as possible, then repeated the process 
with great care. 

The results of the tests with the seven household methods are given in 
table 1. 

It is usually considered that very small or very large oranges contain 
a proportionately greater amount of waste than the medium sizes. The 
work here reported does not entirely bear out this supposition, though 
medium-sized oranges tend to show less waste. This was the case in 
five out of the seven methods, but the difference in the waste from small 
and the medium sizes was so slight that neither of these sizes can be said 
to be definitely more economical than the other in this respect. 

With every method except that of oranges pared and sliced, the large 
oranges showed greatest waste. Hence, it seems fair to say that, with 
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the variety tested, large oranges are in general more wasteful than small 
or medium-sized ones. 

The methods of preparation showing the least waste were the same for 
both medium and large sizes, and the order of their economy, beginning 
with the least wasteful, is as follows: (1) Divided into sections, with 
membrane; (2) peeled and sliced; (3) pared and sliced; (4) halved without 
cutting around the edge; (5) halved and cut around the edge; (6) di- 
vided into sections, without membrane; (7) juice extracted with a glass 
reamer. 


TABLE 1 


Average percentage of waste from small, medium, and large oranges when prepared by 
7 household methods 





METHOD OF PREPARATION 











SIZE OF DESIGNATION Halved Juice Sliced Divided into sections 
ORANGE OF WORKER 
Not cut Cut Extracted 6 fF 
arqund around with glass Pared Peeled m2 . A... J 
Small I 45.57 47.57 53.47 48.85 34.67 33.75 56.12 
II 50.09 41.69 51.17 46.01 33.68 34.71 56.35 
Ill 38.38 38.09 $2.31 43.60 29.59 25.08 | 49.23 
IV 40.21 47.89 55.86 | 45.37 27.74 31.86 | 47.70 





Average 40.21 | 43.81 | 53.20) 45.96 | 31.42 | 31.35 | 52.35 


Medium I 37.05 | 45.02 | 59.39} 40.28] 31.31 | 28.50| 44.47 
II 39.54 | 42.88 | 61.10] 39.68 | 32.08} 28.87 | 56.69 
III 32.55 | 49.09 | 53.79] 39.41 | 31.37] 29.25 | 55.23 
IV 46.48 | 34.68 | 63.92 | 33.98] 31.30 | 34.75 | 51.03 





Average 39.45 | 42.92} 59.55 | 38.34] 31.52 | 30.34] 51.85 


Large I 42.86 | 40.11 | 66.75 | 40.01 | 37.54 | 33.16] 53.55 
II 44.37 | 50.03 | 69.08 | 43.32 | 34.89 | 30.20| 57.27 
Ill 52.48 | 56.29} 64.32 | 38.26| 31.22 | 33.68 | 76.24 
IV 36.93 | 37.82 | 70.37 | 36.99| 41.90 | 34.61 | 56.66 





























| Average 44.16 | 46.06 | 67.63 | 39.65 | 36.39| 32.91 | 60.93 





For the small oranges the order was as follows: (1) Divided into 
sections with membrane; (2) peeled and sliced; (3) halved without cutting 
around the edge; (4) halved and cut around the edge; (5) pared and 
sliced; (6) divided into sections, without membrane; (7) juice extrated 
with a glass reamer. It appears logical that the first two methods 
given above should be least wasteful since only the peel and, in case of 
the sections, peel and inner core are removed. 
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The most wasteful preparations in all cases were extraction of juice 
and division into sections freed from membrane. 

The figures in table 1 show nothing striking as to variation in waste 
from oranges prepared by different workers; apparently the person 
who is most economical in one method of preparation is not necessarily 


so in another. 
TABLE 2 
Average percentage of waste from three sizes of oranges from which juice was extracted 
by different reamers 











SIZE OF ORANGE 
TYPE OF REAMER 
Small Medium Large 

Ordinary household: 
i - cin cintharectoksnasanaeuewsonnt 53.20 59.55 67 .63 
cc ceRNe KER EAGderéenaenenneens 43.14 44.43 53.93 
PORE IEEE. a ccccccssccccsescesccecsees 37 .32 35.86 46.56 
Py sitbnitensciaktercihsetewnsveekans 42.99 53.06 40.64 














14 workers, 12 determinations, made in 1927. 
2 1 worker, 6 determinations, made in 1928. 











TABLE 3 
Relation of average percentage of waste to average time spent in preparation of oranges 
PREPARATION MADE RAPIDLY PREPARATION MADE WITH 
METHOD OF PREPARATION a 
Waste Time per orange Waste Time per orange 
per cent per cent 
Halved and cut around edge and along 
NS ceits ae & dcsicisel eee wickeate cmon a 51.10 33 sec. | 42.25 46 sec. 
Juice extracted with glass reamer....| 64.97 57 sec. | 63.20 | 1 min. 15 sec. 
acne nh aid ova Mibiard 38.45 59 sec. | 36.99 1 min. 10 sec. 
Peeled and sliced.................. 31.56 | 1 min. 20sec. | 33.06 | 2 min. 25 sec. 
Divided into sections............... 29.08 |} 2min. Ssec. | 33.52 | 2 min. 25 sec. 
Divided into sections, membrane 
Und ot dvnabeah Semewlews 53.59 | 2min. 30sec. | 43.76 | 3 min. 26 sec. 

















In table 2 is shown the proportion of waste resulting from extraction 
of juice by means of the three different types of reamers studied. It 
should be noted that the second series of tests with the ordinary house- 
hold reamer and those with the special type of household reamer were 
made the year after the others and with a different lot of oranges. These 
figures indicate that when the juice is extracted with the ordinary 
household reamer, large oranges show the most waste and small ones 
the least waste; when the special household reamer was used, the large 
ones again showed the most waste, but in this case the medium-sized 
ones showed slightly less than the small; in the test with a mechanical 
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reamer, the medium-sized fruit showed most waste and the small least. 
The use of the mechanical reamer greatly reduced the waste, especially 
with the large oranges; this is probably to be explained by the fact 
that it utilized the navel portion of the orange to better advantage. The 
specially designed household reamer also reduced the waste considerably 
below that with the ordinary glass one. These figures indicate that the 
reamer is an important factor in the proportion of waste recovered when 
orange juice is extracted. 
TABLE 4 


Chemical composition of oranges of different sizes, of juice extracted and strained, and of sections 
with membrane removed 





CAR BO- 


HYDRATES 
ETHER CRUDE 
WASTE | MOISTURE | PROTEIN EXTRACT FIBER pny ASH 


FIBER 





per cent | percent | percent | percent | percent | percent | per cent 
Edible portion: 














Small oranges............. 87.4558} 1.0321) 0.2156] 0.4839) 10.4051} 0.4220 

Medium oranges. ......... 88.0495) 1.2959] 0.1475] 0.4607} 9.6502) 0.3962 

LAGes GEORBNS. ...2..6 0055: 88.5080} 1.1771) 0.1702} 0.5779} 9.1398) 0.3542 
As purchased: 

Dee GURMIB. on kik ccccces 31.35 | 60.0384| 0.7085) 0.1480} 0.3322) 7.1431) 0.2897 

Medium oranges. ......... 30.34 | 61.3353) 0.9027) 0.1027} 0.3209} 6.7223) 0.2759 

Large oranges.............| 32.91 | 59.3800) 0.7897) 0.1142) 0.3877] 6.1319] 0.2576 
Juice extracted and strained. . 90.4208) 1.0231) 0.0014/ 0.0231) 8.1643) 0.3673 
Sections with membrane re- 

SG civdhuvddce seas 88.3598} 1.2790} 0.0013) 0.2195| 9.7597) 0.3807 














The results of the study of the relation of waste to the time spent in 
preparation are given in table 3. They show that, in such methods of 
preparations as dividing the orange into sections and removing the 
membranes, the waste was approximately 9 to 10 per cent less when the 
work was done carefully. On the other hand, when the fruit was sec- 
tioned and the membrane left on, greater care increased the waste be- 
cause the white peel and bits of core were more completely removed. 

The second part of the investigation was a comparison of the per- 
centage distribution of nutrients in the edible portion of oranges of the 
different sizes and in the fruit prepared by the methods which the pre- 
vious work had shown to involve the greatest amounts of waste; namely, 
by extracting and straining the juice and by dividing into sections and 
removing the membrane. 

The methods of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists were 
used for the determinations. A composite sample for analysis was pre- 
pared from a dozen oranges of average weight for each size. These 
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were carefully peeled and all the inner core and white material (exclusive 
of membrane) were removed. What remained was considered to be the 
edible portion. In the analysis of juice and of sections, oranges of 
medium size were chosen because this size was more conveniently 
handled and previous analyses had shown that the composition of the 
different sizes did not vary greatly. 

Analyses were made of the edible portion for moisture, protein, crude 
fiber, ether-extract, and total ash. Carbohydrate other than crude fiber 
was determined by difference. Since figures for the composition of 
oranges “‘as purchased” are often desired, the proportions of the nutrients 
in the whole oranges were calculated by means of the figures secured in 
these analyses. 

The results of the analyses appear in table 4. 

The analyses indicate that these three sizes of oranges differ little in 
the percentage distribution of food nutrients. 

In comparing the analyses of the total edible portion with those of the 
strained juice and of the sections with membrane removed, it appears 
that the greatest change produced in the distribution of nutrients by the 
most wasteful methods of preparation is a decrease of ether extract and 
of crude fiber. Since oranges are not regarded as an important source 
of either of these ingredients in the diet, this is of little special significance 
As far as the present stydy shows, the increased waste due to method of 
preparation represents a general loss of desirable nutrients. 

Summary. In a study of large, medium, and smal! California navel 
oranges the medium-sized ones proved to be the most economical in that 
they yielded the smallest amounts of waste with five out of seven methods 
of preparation. However, the differences in amount of refuse between 
small and medium sizes were not important. 

In every instance but one, large oranges of the variety used showed a 
somewhat greater amount of waste than either small or medium. 

It cannot be said that either the small or medium oranges of the kind 
studied are, in general, definitely more economical but rather that the 
way in which they are prepared may determine the relative economy of 
the two sizes. 

The two most economical methods of preparation in each size were: 
division into sections with membrane left on and peeling and slicing. 
The methods which in al! cases produced the greatest waste were extrac- 
tion of juice with an ordinary glass reamer, and division into sections 
with removal of membrane. 

No striking information was secured regarding the personal variation 
in the preparation of these oranges. The person who is most economical 
in one method of preparation is not necessarily so in another. 
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The use of a mechanical extractor in the making of orange juice greatly 
decreased the amount of waste as compared to extraction of juice with 
a glass reamer. ‘The large oranges gave the least, and the medium ones 
the greatest amount of waste by this method. 

The use of an extractor now on the market especially designed for home 
use gave decided decreases in the amount of waste with all sizes of 
oranges tested. 

The relation of time spent in preparation to the amount of waste in 
these oranges, showed that there was less waste with careful preparation 
in certain methods and more in others. 

The proportion of nutrients is practically the same in small, medium, 
and large oranges of the variety studied. 

The chief difference between the composition of the edible portion of 
the oranges studied and that of the fruit prepared by the most wasteful 
methods lies in the decrease of ether-extract and crude fiber in the latter. 
This decrease is not significant as oranges are not regarded as an impor- 
tant source of these ingredients. Percentages of the other important food 
nutrients vary only slightly. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE AMOUNT OF FOOD CONSUMED ON 
THE GROWTH OF AN ANIMAL 


MARGARET C. HOUSE 


Agricultural Experiment Station, lowa2 State College, Ames 


The usual method employed to determine the adequacy or inadequacy 
of a diet is the familiar method of feeding a basal ration deficient in only 
one constituent ad libitum, with the addition of definite amounts of the 
substance under examination. The value of the diet, then, is deter- 
mined by comparing the weight gains of the experimental animals. 

Perhaps a simple statistical study of some food intake records of rats on 
deficient diets will be of interest to those who have been following the 
controversy of H. H. Mitchell (1) and W. C. Rose (2) in regard to the 
effect of food consumption on growth. In Mitchell’s article, the following 
statement may be found: ‘For the same intake of the food under ex- 
amination, a variable intake of basal ration presumably would affect the 
rate of growth secured.’”’ No experimental data were given to support 
this point of view. His statement prompted the examination and pres- 
entation of some data collected in this laboratory which are concerned 
essentially with the relationship of the initial weight and food intake to 
the final weight. These data support the above statement in that they 
emphasize the positive correlation between the amount of food con- 
sumed and the final weight. 
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In this laboratory we had available the food consumption and growth 
records of 78 rats (40 males and 38 females), which were maintained for a 
period of eight weeks on the same vitamin-deficient diet. At the age of 
twenty-eight days, the animals varied in weight from 32 to 52 grams. 
They were fed on a basal diet, free from vitamin B, and received equal 
weighed portions of tomato as the sole source of the vitamin B complex. 
Daily food consumption records were kept and the animals weighed 
every three days. At the end of the experiment the weights of the 
animals ranged from 59 to 110 grams. A summary of the data is found 
in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Variability in initial weight, food intake, and final weight of 78 rats in 8-week feeding experiment 














pene sncnasth Bence ——— 
per cent 
ds ocncicecgenedounasesnvensaceneael 45.3 +2.3 7.7 
B, average daily food intake..................eeeeee0s 4.3 +0.33 11.4 
i ance ek eesenev hes benesbxevacenaen 81.8 +7.5 14.3 





TABLE 2 
Relationship between initial weight, food intake, and final weight of 78 rats in 8-week 
feeding experiment 








VARIABLES 


CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENT AND 
PROBABLE ERROR 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 








Initial weight and final weight....................... 0.204 +0.072 0.108 
Initial weight and average food intake................ 0.266 +0.070 0.105 
Final weight and average daily food intake............ 0.529 +0.054 0.081 





It will be readily seen that the variability in weight at the end of the 
experiment was greater than at the beginning, the coefficient of varia- 
bility being nearly twice as much for the final as for the initial weights. 
A possible cause of this variability is the individual difference in the 
amount of food ingested during the experimental period. 

In order to measure the relationship of the three variables (initial 
weight, final weight, and average daily food intake) to each other, corre- 
lation coefficients and their standard deviations were calculated. They 
are shown in table 2. 

A correlation coefficient should be at least three times as large as its 
own standard deviation in order to be adjudged significant. It will be 


seen, then, that the correlation between initial weight and final weight 
is not shown to be significant and one concludes that the final weight has 
little, if any, association with the initial weight. 


These results are in 
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accord with those of other investigators. Sherman and McArthur (3) 
state that the larger animals make smaller gains. Osborn and Mendel 
(4) have reported that larger animals have a larger vitamin B require- 
ment. Since our animals, whether large or small, were maintained on a 
constant quantity of vitamin B, the larger animals would in consequence 
make smaller gains. The second correlation, that between the initial 
weight and average daily food intake, has little greater significance. 
The initial weight, then, has very little to do with the appetite of an 
experimental animal. The third correlation, that between the final 
weight and average daily food intake, is significant. The final weight 
varies decidedly with the amount of food ingested. The food consump- 
tion is worthy of further consideration. 

The relative importance of the food intake and initial weight in making 
an estimate of the final weight can be determined by the methods of 
multiple regression (5). Designating the initial weight (A) and the 
average daily food intake (B) as independent variables and the final 
weight (X) as the dependent variable, the regression coefficients are 
found to have the following values: 


BX A-B = 0.068 8X B-A = 0.514 


The relative importance of A and B in making an estimate of X is 
dependent upon the size of these coefficients (6). One is, therefore, at 
liberty to conclude that the food intake is some six or seven times as 
important as the initial weight in determining the final weight. 

Of course, the variables A and B, initial weight and food intake, are 
not the only factors affecting the final weight, X. They are, however, 
the factors usually considered in work of this kind. Other factors such 
as heredity, rate of metabolism, growth impulses, etc., are difficult of 
measurement and control, whereas food consumption records are rela- 
tively easy to obtain. The data herein presented emphasize the advis- 
ability of keeping accurate food records and the necessity of taking into 
account the amounts of food eaten when comparing the gains in weight 
of experimental animals. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Economics of Consumption. By WarREN C. 


Warte. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1928, pp. 263, $3.00. 

That quarter-section of the science of 
economics which has to do with the situation 
of the consumer can no longer be regarded 
as an uncultivated field. Although in- 
dividual studies of the problems of the con- 
sumer date back to the end of the eighteenth 
century, the economic thinkers of the suc- 
ceeding century were so preoccupied with 
the revolution that was going on in the 
organization of production that for a long 
time very little attention was accorded the 
changing situation of theconsumer. Recent 
studies of the economics of consumption 
have their roots in the revolution in pur- 
chasing habits which accompanied the last 
war. War economies and violent changes 
in retail prices forced consumers to scrutinize 
their position as consumers more critically 
than ever before. The movement has been 
encouraged by some of the colleges of home 
economics where far-sighted leadership has 
taken account of the difficulties of the house- 
wife as purchaser for the family, and by the 
schools of business and agriculture where 
there is a desire to give students material 
on consumption in order to guide them in 
production. 

Professor Waite’s “Economics of Con- 
sumption” is the outgrowth of courses given 
to home economics students in the University 
of Minnesota. To readers familiar with 
Andrews’ “Economics of the Houschold,” 
Kyrk’s “Theory of Consumption,” the ex- 
cellent chapters on consumption in Edie’s 
“Economics,” and articles on the subject in 
contemporary periodicals, there will be little 
that is new in this volume; but it brings 
together in convenient and readable form 
the available material. The very complete- 
ness of the organization of the book brings 
out in clear relief the need for more research 
in regard to the present position of the con- 
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sumer and the changes which might profit- 
ably be made in his situation. In the imme- 
diate future, the economics of consumption 
will profit more from research into concrete 
problems than from further summaries of 
the research of the past. 

There are several chapters in this new 
volume which will have an interest for the 
mature student of home economics whose 
interests do not lie primarily in the field of 
the economics of consumption, especially 
those on the income of the consumer, the 
protection of the consumer from exploitation, 
the choice of goods, variations in consump- 
tion, and manipulations in demand. The 
discussion of empirical tests for corrrect 
expenditures utilizes very effectively current 
material on human nutrition and compares 
different sources not only of calories but also 
of minerals and vitamins as well. It is not 
very long ago that a writer on the education 
of the consumer could regret that “Tomatoes 
furnish comparatively little food value and 
yet are third in quantity of all farm vege- 
tables produced.” Professor Waite’s ma- 
terial on the quantities of geods taken off 
the market accompanying a given price 
change is very suggestive and should lead 
to further research into the relation between 
retail price changes and consumer pur- 
chases. 

The value of the book is somewhat im- 
paired by the fact that the author is occa- 
sionally careless in the use of statistics and 
that his generalizations about the economic 
order sometimes lack those qualifications 
which alone would make them valid. One 
example of the latter will suffice: he says 
on page eleven, “The means of production 
are limited because of physical limitations in 
nature and because men do not like to work 
or to wait. The order must therefore deter- 
mine who will work and who will wait and 
how much work and waiting each will 
supply.” Most men and women have no 
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inherent objection either to working or to 
waiting—under certain circumstances. It 
will be unfortunate for the economics of 
consumption to develop on the assumption 
that it is only in consuming that human 
satisfactions are to be found. 

In his chapter on National Problems in 
Consumption, the author touches upon one 
of the most interesting phases of his subject. 
He says, “For the purpose of comparing the 
efficiency of different levels of consumption, 
we must adopt a material and ethical view 
of production and deem as production only 
those things which directly or indirectly 
result in material production.” The dis- 
cussion seems to indicate that he regards as 
productive only those spiritual ministrations 
which can be conceived as increasing the 
material output of the recipients. This 
hardly seems a satisfactory solution. A 
need does exist, however, for measures of 
consumption goods beside the customary 
dollars and cents. The adequate solution 
seems to demand the development of new 
and objective measures of human welfare. 

Fart M. WILLIAMs, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


Der Neue Haushalt [The New Household]. 
By Erna Meyer. Stuttgart: Franck- 
h’sche Verlagshandlung. 1928, pp. 192, 
6.50 RM. 

The unusual success of this book in 
Germany (the present edition represents the 
3ist printing) may indicate a growing 
interest there in the improvement of the 
home. Recent visitors to Germany com- 
ment upon the evidence of American in- 
fluence in business and industry, and upon 
the lively discussion of efficiency, scientific 
management, and standardization (Ration- 
alisicrung); and apparently the home is 
getting its share of the attention. Hitherto, 
the misproportion between the technical 
progress in industry and in the home has 
probably been much greater in Germany 
than in the United States; and the reason, 
I believe, may be partly sought in the less 
fortunate social position of German women. 
However, this book shows a new spirit. 
The title, “The New Household,” suggests 


it; and both in the book itself and in German 
reviews of it, one feels the hope that its 
ideas may lead to a new era of leisure and 
creativeness for housewives there. 

American housewives and home econo- 
mists would find nothing startling in these 
ideas; in fact, the origin of many of them 
may be traced back to America. At the 
outset, the author states the basic principle 
of all effort to be the minimum expenditure 
of energy with the maximum amount of 
effect; and in the light of this she analyzes 
the activities of the average household and 
finds that they fall sadly short of this ideal. 
The main part of the book is then devoted to 
a proposed reorganization of housework with 
a thoroughly scientific management in view. 
However, the author’s imagination takes no 
higher flights than improved hay-boxes, 
floor-mops, or the removal of dust-collecting 
ornaments on furniture, and an abundance 
of similar advice. Of a more fundamental 
reorganization there is no mention. Her 
solution is still the housewife as the dilletant 
of many arts, and the home as the center of 
much productive activity, thereby keeping 
close to present German conditions. 

But within this frame she has many 
excellent suggestions, which might be studied 
with profit by home economics teachers. 
Many of them are, as mentioned, of Ameri- 
can origin; but on the whole there will be seen 
a distinct difference between the American 
and German approach to the problem due to 
the different economic conditions of the 
two countries. The American household 
is practical, but the expenditure of money for 
labor-saving devices is lavish. Nothing 
like that can be thought of in the average 
German home. Instead, the housewife must 
use great ingenuity in getting far with small 
means, and in this Dr. Meyer shows herself 
to be a master; she has very many excellent 
ideas for saving time and labor with a modest 
outlay of money. Many of them might well 
be used also here; I could imagine that home 
economics extension workers might find her 
book valuable. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and very good. 

But revolutionary the book is not. Both 
in this work and in other German articles 
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on household technique, one is impressed 
with the romantic belief that scientific 
methods and devices will magically trans- 
form the home. We have probably all 
passed through the same stage, but here in 
America the point of view is now changing. 
This is clearly shown in the excellent article 
by Hildegarde Kneeland on “Limitations 
of Scientific Management in Household 
Work” in the May number of the JourNAL, 
which ought to come before German readers. 
However, the experiences of others never 
teach us much; and German women will 
surely, therefore, have to go through the 
stage of testing their faith in scientific 
homemaking in actual life before they will 
tone down their hopes; it will be interesting 
to follow the development, which may be 
quick, for if once Germany sets out to do a 
thing, we know that she will do it well. 
MATHILDE C. HADER, 
New York City. 


Heim und Technik in Amerika [Home and 
Technique in America]. By I. M. Wrrte. 
Berlin, NW 7: VDI-Verlag G.M.G.H., 
1928, pp. 97. 

A successful attempt to present in a brief 
space much valuable information on the 
development of household organization in 
America. Household equipment and scien- 
tific management are dealt with and also 
the agencies working for the improvement of 
the home. A very useful source of informa- 
tion on American home conditions and on 
home economics, for countries where German 
is more readily understood than English. 


The Year Book and Directory of the National 
Council of Women of the United States, Inc. 
New York: National Council of Women, 
370 Seventh Avenue, 1928, pp. 232, $2.00. 
This volume not only contains the officers, 

committees, and by-laws of the Council 

and the proceedings of its fourteenth Annual 

Convention held in February, 1928, but also 

lists the purpose, activities, and addresses 

of other organizations, including a selected 
list of national ones not members of the 

Council itself. This latter feature makes it a 

useful reference book. 
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The Shuttle-Craft Book of American Hand- 
Weaving. By Mary Metcs ATWATER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928, pp. 275, $6.50. 

The first part of this pleasantly written, 
comprehensive book deals with the rise and 
fall of what was perhaps the most wide- 
spread of our early American handicrafts 
and with its recent revival—a revival so 
popular that there are said to be more 
handlooms in use now than a hundred years 
ago. The second part is devoted to the 
practices and processes of hand weaving and 
includes a wealth of illustrations and dia- 
grams of designs of different types. 


Practical Color Simplified. Practical Finish- 
ing Series, Volume 1. By Wriruam J. 
MIsKELLA. Chicago: Finishing Research 
Laboratories, Inc., 1928, pp. 113, $3.50. 
A handbook on the use of color, mainly for 

commercial purposes, giving special attention 

to the production of satisfying effects by the 
application of the generally-accepted theory 
of color harmony, and including many 
ingenious charts and other devices to show 
the interrelation of hue, brightness, and 
strength. Includes chapters on colored 
lighting, the photography, language, designa- 
tion, pigments, and testing of color and gives 
not a little incidental information regarding 
practical points in lacquering and painting. 


Creative Music in the Home. By Satis N. 
CoLeMAN. Valparaiso, Indiana: Lewis E. 
Myers and Company, 1928, pp. 399, 
Cloth or flexible artcraft $5.00. 

The music investigator at the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, tells how Indians and other primitive 
peoples make their simple musical instru- 
ments, how children can do likewise, how 
bird songs, simple tunes and musical :om- 
positions are built up, and about other 
musical matters in such a way that it gives 
an idea of the nature of music and of musical 


expression; and in so doing, she kee); within 
the limits of the youngster’s expeisn-e or 
interests and leads him to see how ix ind 


his family can actually make musi« 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Children and the moving pictures, H. Dora 
SteckEeR. Child Welfare, Part I, 23, 
59-62 (1928); Part II, 23, 130-132 
(1928). 

The author, writing from the box-office 
standpoint, tells of the large number of 
children under 12 (one fourth the admissions 
in neighborhood theaters) who regularly 
attend the pictures, and of the low admis- 
sions and spetial inducements offered to 
attract families. While some theaters dis- 
courage attendance of young children, or 
children without adults, some parents “park” 
their children in the theater, or bring them 
only because the parents themselves want to 
attend. Since commercial motion pictures 
are produced for adults and their sole pur- 
pose is entertainment, they often subject 
children to undue emotional strain and 
present a standard of conduct in conflict 
with that set by the school and ethical 
training. Improvement will result from the 
education of parents, establishment of 
neighborhood standards for exhibitors, pro- 
duction of films exclusively for children and 
family consumption, free choice to exhibitors 
in bookings, and recognition by the com- 
mercial interests, the schools, and the state 
of the influence of films upon the welfare 
of children. 


Recognition of fatigue in the child, Max 
SenaM. Elementary School J. 29, 106-113 
(1928). 

Chronic fatigue can be recognized in two 
general ways: by study of the functional 
reactions in response to stimuli involving 
the muscular, nervous, vasomotor, and circu- 
latory systems; and by questioning the child 
himself, the mother, the classroom and 
gymnasium teachers. The practical value 
of the latter method of diagnosis is shown by 
data secured from a study of 109 unselected 
children, A daily schedule of rational health 
habits for children from 6 to 15 is given. 


Disturbances in speech, B. Lewis. J. Am. 
Dental Assocn. 15, 1867-1875 (1928). 
Differentiation is made between stuttering, 

stammering, rhinolalia, hurried speech, 

falsetto voice, and hearing-muteness; and 
methods are indicated for the successful 
treatment of these defects through training. 


An experiment in character training, AGNESS 
Boysen. J. Nat'l Educ. Assocn. 17, 
261-262 (1928). 

Report of an experiment in which a school 
replaced marks in academic subjects with 
marks in character traits. Ten such traits, 
reliability, obedience, industry, self-control, 
social attitude, judgment, punctuality, ini- 
tiative, personal habits, and thrift, were 
defined for the children and ways of express- 
ing each suggested. Parents’ cooperation 
in the experiment was obtained, and the 
results show improvement in scholarship 
with growth in character. 


The lefthanded child. Rose S. Harpwick. 
J. Nat'l Educ. Assocn, 17, 263-264 (1928). 
Helpful discussion of difficulties presented 

by lefthandedness, with a diagram illustrat- 

ing proper writing position. 


HABIT FORMATION AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


[Symposium on behavior problems.] Child- 

hood Educ. 5, (1928). 

[Introduction], ADA Hart Arutt. 117. 

The importance of studying behavior is 
presented under two aspects: (1) the way 
in which behavior problems may develop 
and (2) methods for setting up standards of 
good social behavior which will prevent 
undesirable habits and activities. 

Behavior problems, W. H. KILpatrick. 

119-126. 

An analysis of the general problem, with 
interpretation and treatment. 

Why get together in groups? Oca Abas. 

127-133. 

Group enterprises are shown to develop 
desirable social behavior. 
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The age factor, ARNOLD GEsELL. 134-135. 

The importance of considering this factor 
in relation to behavior problems. 

Fear, H. E. Jones AND M. C. Jones. 

136-143. 

Contrasts, in a laboratory experiment, the 
resulis with young children and with older 
children and adults showing the impression- 
ability of early childhood. 

Discipline vs. corporal punishment, W. E. 

Biatz. 144-149. 

The child should consistently accept the 
consequences, sensory and social, of his 
acts. Corporal punishment cannot be imme- 
diate, inevitable, invariable, and compatible: 
hence, it is ineffective and its use a sub- 
terfuge. 


How much sleep do children need? Donatp 
A. Latrp. Children, Mag. for Parents 
3, Nov., 23, 57-58 (1928). 

Popular presentation of the factors con- 
tributing to the quality as well as the 
quantity of sleep in young children. 


The investigation and diagnosis of behavior 
disorders in children, R. Evetyn Lucas. 
Ment. Welfare [London] 9, 29-35 (1928). 
After reviewing earlier theories in regard 

to delinquent behavior, the current belief is 
presented that factors which influence be- 
havior and determine reaction to a situation 
are heredity, predispositions, previous con- 
ditionings, and present environment. 
Points at which behavior difficulties may 
arise are shown; and such problems as temper 
outbursts, school adjustment, unwise atten- 
tion from adults, strict discipline, uncon- 
genial occupation, lack of opportunities for 
work or recreation, oversensitiveness, and 
sex delinquencies are discussed and illus- 
trated from case studies. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Permanent records of growth and nutrition 
of children, A. D. CLoucu anp Joun R. 
Morin. Am. J. Diseases of Children 36, 
425-433 (1928). 

A photographic method for recording and 
studying the rapid developmental changes 
which take place in growing children is de- 
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scribed in detail and illustrated with 
diagrams and photographs. Standardized 
photographs are quickly taken of large 
numbers of children by means of a frame 
with fixed positions for the camera and the 
child, beside whom is a measurement scale 
with a mirror reflecting a lateral view of the 
child and another scale, and a chart giving 
his birthdate, weight, serial number, and 
date of the picture, with uniform illumina- 
tion. These photographs, repeated at 
three month intervals over a period of two 
years, permit a detailed study of form and 
nutrition, as well as studies of measurements 
and of growth correlations. The perma- 
nence, the possibilities for actual visualiza- 
tion of the child, and the opportunity 
afforded for comparative measurements, 
combined with the rapidity of the work, 
make it of especial value. 


The place of the nursery school in a public 
health program, CHarLes A. WIrtson. 
Am. J. Public Health 18, 1115-1120 (1928). 
The author points out that the nursery 

school offers the best method of dealing 

with the majority of children between 18 

months and 5 years since it provides the best 

opportunity for desirable habit formation 
and for mental and physical growth and 
development. Therefore, the medical pro- 
fession should recognize its advantage as the 

“foundation for a public health program 

with young children and the parents of 

young children.” 


The influence of heredity on the mentality 
of orphan children, Ropert A. Davis, Jr. 
British J. Psychol. 19, 44-59 (1928). 
Procedure and results are reported of a 

study of 1051 orphanage children from 

grades 2 to 8, in six central Texas institu- 
tions, to determine the amount of resem- 
blance in intelligence between siblings in 
orphanages and public schools, the amount 
of intellectual resemblance between pairs of 
like and unlike sexes of these groups, the 
effect of institutional life on the intellectual 
relationship between related and unrelated 
orphanage children, in other words, the 
relative effect of heredity and environment. 
Siblings brought up in private homes were 
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found to be more alike than those who lived 
for some time in orphanages. No definite 
conclusions could be drawn concerning the 
amount of resemblance between pairs of 
like and unlike sexes, though orphanage 
brothers seem to resemble each other more 
than orphanage sisters. Institutional life 
does not increase the resemblance apparent 
between siblings; environment of the orphan- 
age caused no more resemblance among these 
siblings than among siblings raised in 
private homes. The actual mental resem- 
blances between siblings would thus appear to 
result from heredity rather than conditions 
of environment. Intelligence is, however, 
but one of several traits, some of which may 
be more directly affected by environment 
than is intelligence. 


Preventive orthodontia in the practice of 
children’s dentistry, EArt E. Granam. 
J. Am. Dental Assocn. 15, 1941-1947 
(1928). 

A review of the natural forces governing 
the development of the teeth and some of the 
factors which may cause deviations from 
normal development. Mastication, de- 
glutition, respiration, sucking, and crying 
are necessary to expand and develope the 
dental arch. Premature loss of the de- 
ciduous teeth results in irregularity and 
malocclusion in the permanent set. 


Twins and orphans, A. H. Wincrietp 
AND Peter SaAnpiForRD. J. Educ. Psychol. 
19, 410-423 (1928). 

Data obtained through a study of the edu- 
cational aspects of the inheritances of human 
twins, in which 102 pairs of twins selected 
at random, and 29 orphans from one 
orphanage were given a series of carefully 
chosen tests, are presented in an attempt to 
determine the relative effects of heredity 
andenvironment. No significant differences 
appear in the amount of resemblance in 
mental traits between younger and older 
twins, nor are twins more alike in those 
traits trained in school than in general 
intelligence; hence, environment is held to 
be inadequate to account for the mental re- 
semblances of twins. Like-sex twins show 


greater resemblance in intelligence than 
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unlike-sex twins, the latter having approxi- 
mately the same degree of resemblance as 
siblings. There are several reasons for 
assuming two types of twins: (1) the like- 
sex group, which must contain some uniovular 
or identical pairs shows the higher degree 
of mental resemblance; (2) physically iden- 
tical pairs show a higher degree of re- 
semblance than fraternal pairs; (3) the 
degree of resmblance of siblings in mental 
traits is nearer that of unlike-sex pairs than 
that of like-sex pairs; hence, these are really 
siblings born at the same time; (4) members 
of fraternal pairs of twins show greater 
diversity of school grades than do members 
of physically identical pairs. 

Orphan children reared together are no 
more alike intellectually than unrelated 
children paired at random. Twins as a 
group are two or three per cent below the 
average intelligence, and orphan children, 
seven per cent below. The amount of re- 
semblance in general intelligence varies from 
r = 0 for unrelated individuals to r = 0.90 
for physically identical twins, with inter- 
mediate values in proportion to the degree 
of blood relationship. “Ergo, general intelli- 
gence is an inherited trait.” 


Resemblance in the handwriting of twins and 
siblings, Emiy KraMeR AND C. E. 
LAUTERBACH. J. Educ. Research 18, 
149-152 (1928). 

Data are presented which show that with 
205 pairs of twins and 101 pairs of siblings 
from 7 to 20 years of age, twins show greater 
degrees of similarity in measured handwriting 
than siblings; that like-sex twins show a 
greater degree than unlike-sex twins; that 
resemblance in older twins is no greater 
than in younger twins; and that symmetry 
reversal is not a factor in making for greater 
resemblance. 


The anti-rachitic efficiency of winter sun- 
light of Washington, D. C., W. D. FLem- 
ING. Military Surgeon 62, 592-609 (1928). 
Results of an experiment conducted at the 

army medical center are reported in which 

two groups of white rats, fed a rachitic diet 

and exposed from December 12 to March 25 

in cages, one with vitaglass and one with 
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window glass, show that the rats under vita- 
glass received sufficient ultraviolet light to 
promote normal calcification and satis- 
factory weight gains, while those under 
window glass developed marked rickets and 
lower weight. The construction of hospital 
solariums glazed with glass permeable to 
ultra violet light would therefore seem prac- 
tical in this locality. 

Sunlight—its effect on the growth of chil- 
dren and resistance to disease, ALAN 
Brown. Pub. Health J. [Toronto] 19, 
401-409 (1928). 

The procedure, results, conclusions, and 
practical deductions in a two-year study 
made in Toronto with albino rats to deter- 
mine the effect of sunlight on the prevention 
and cure of rickets, are presented. It is 
shown that during the winter months the 
sun’s rays possess slight but definite anti- 
rachitic power, which increases sharply 
about March first, becoming in April and 
May eight times as effective as in the 
winter; that skyshine is one-half to two- 
thirds as effective as sunshine; that reddening 
of the skin is not a suitable standard of 
measurement of ultraviolet therapy; that 
sunlight passed through vitaglass and 
vioray glass retains one-fourth to one-half 
its antirachitic effect, and their use is 
justified from March on; that sunshine in- 
creases the resistance of albino rats to 
specific infection. It is deduced that the 
antirachitic effect of sunshine from Sep- 
tember to March in Toronto is so slight as 
to make its benefits problematical; that a 
marked increase occurs when the sun’s 
altitude is 35° or more; and that rickets is 
infrequent in localities where the minimum 
seasonal altitude of the sun is not below 35°, 
while severe rickets occurs chiefly in cities 
where the sun’s altitude is below 35° for 
some months of the year. 
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Sunlight and childhood, C. W. SALeesy. 
Rev. Intern. de VEnfant 6, 483-497 
(1928). 

The author discusses the value of sunlight 
in disease prevention, which, while long 
known, has not been widely utilized. Since 
1903 Rollier, at Seysin, has cured all forms of 
surgical tuberculosis and rickets with sun- 
light. In England, the committee on light 
formed in 1922 has done valuable research 
and educational work. It has shown that 
rickets can be prevented by helio-hygiene 
during pregnancy and infancy; that the 
curtain of coal smoke which shuts off the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun in winter must 
be abolished; and that until this is done, 
artificial light must be substituted in treat- 
ment; that tuberculosis is primarily an 
indoor disease, successfully treated by sun- 
light; that exposure to sunlight inhibits the 
growth of bacteria in blood. 

The author describes Rollier’s école au 
soleil founded at Cergnat in 1910, where 
normal children are kept constantly in the 
open air, dressed only in bathing slips even 
through the Alpine winter, protected by 
wind screens when necessary, studying and 
playing games. This routine produces as 
athletic body, not fat but fit. Epidemic 
are unknown; scholarship is above the 
average. 

To obtain similar results in England, the 
Smoke Abatement Act of 1926 must be en- 
forced and extended to include dwellings 
and an open-air school devised for this 
climate, with a maximum of sunlight, also 
a heating arrangement providing warmed 
floors, with supplementary radiant heat as 
required and with some type of artificial 
sunlight. Further, the garden squares in 
the cities must be opened for children’s play 
during the symmer holidays. 

H. R. H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The influence of sleep on basal metabolism of 
children, C. C. WANG AND R. KERN. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 36, 83-88 (1928). 
The basal metabolism of 5 boys and 7 

girls from 4 to 10 years of age was found to 
be decidedly lower during sleep than while 
awake and resting quietly, the difference 
amounting to more than 10 per cent in 9 of 
the 12 children upon whom observations 
were made. The values during sleep were 
also lower than those obtained in a larger 
series of observations of a similar group of 
children while awake but agreed more 
closely with the Benedict standards than 
the waking values. These observations, 
although too few to warrant definite con- 
clusions, are considered significant enough 
to suggest the advisability of extending the 
observations on children while awake in order 
to establish standards comparable with those 
for adults. 


Basal metabolism data in normal men and 
women (series II) with some considera- 
tions on the use of prediction standards, 
F. G. Benepict. Am. J. Physiol. 85, 
607-620 (1928). 

This series of basal metabolism data on 27 
men and 33 women supplements the series of 
normal metabolism data published in 1919 
(Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 279). Points 
of interest brought out in the discussion of 
the data in the present series are lower 
averages for total metabolism of both men 
and women in the new series than in the old, 
explained as the result of greater attention to 
securing true basal conditions; greater dis- 
crepancies from the various standards in 
individuals of unusual than of normal con- 
figuration, an observation considered of sig- 
nificance in view of the present practice of 
using predicted values for basal metabolism 
as criteria for determining medical or surgical 
treatment; and uniformly lower values for 
women than the present prediction stand- 
ards. The oldest male subject in the 


present study was a well-known surgeon 89 
years of age, whose metabolism was 26.2 per 
cent above the Harris-Benedict prediction 


for his age. The fact that the subject was 
in excellent physical and mental health in 
spite of his advanced years is thought to 
suggest a relationship between extraordinary 
well being and a supernormal metabolism. 


The basal metabolism of some browns and 
blacks in Jamaica, M. Sreccerpa and 
F. G. Benepict. Am. J. Physiol. 85, 
621-633 (1928). 

This is the first report of the series of 
cooperative studies on racial metabolism 
conducted under the auspices of the Nutri- 
tion Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution 
with the use of the new field respiration 
apparatus previously described (See J. Home 
Econ. 20, 516, 1928). Observations on 37 
male and 5 female brown, and 8 male black 
subjects at Jamaica, British West Indies, 
gave basal metabolism figures falling only 
slightly below the Harris-Benedict standards 
for white subjects, thus suggesting that in 
this locality the climate and the diet prob- 
ably have no appreciable effect upon heat 
production. 


The basal metabolism of Mayas in Yucatan, 
G. D. Wriirams and F. G. BENepict. 
Am. J. Physiol. 85, 634-649 (1928). 

' The average basal metabolism of a group 
of 32 Mayas, workers in the archaeological 
excavations at Chichen Itz4, Yucatan, is 
reported to be 5.2 per cent above the 
Harris-Benedict standards for white men of 
similar age, weight, and height. For pur- 
poses of comparison, determinations were 
also made on white members of the expedi- 
tion before, during, and aftera short stay in 
Yucatan and on other white men and women 
who had been in Yucatan less than four and 
a half months. These showed that the 
subtropical climate has no appreciable effect 
on metabolism. The high metabolism of 
the Mayas is considered to be a true racial 
characteristic and to be of particular sig- 
nificance in view of the present tendency to 
associate the definitely low metabolism of 
various races with racial inferiority. It is 
pointed out that the present civilization of 
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the Orientals is much higher than that of the 
Mayas, although their basal metabolism is 
lower. An association of high blood pres- 
sure with high metabolism in the present 
study is thought to warrant the recommenda- 
tion that blood pressure determinations be 
made a part of the regular procedure in 
basal metabolism studies. 


Age and basal metabolism of adults, F. G. 
Benepict. Am. J. Physiol. 85, 650-664 
(1928). 

Basal metabolism data obtained on four 
subjects at frequent intervals over a long 
period of time (from 12 to 19 years) show a 
tendency to a gradual lowering of the me- 
tabolism with age unless, as was the case 
with one of the subjects, compensated by 
marked improvement in general health. 
The effect of age in lowering the metabolism 
because distinctly pronounced in one sub- 
ject at about the age of 42 and in another at 
about 47 years. A female subject upon 
whom determinations were made between 
the ages of 24 and 36 years showed a remark- 
ably constant metabolism. 


Basal metabolism before and after a summer 
vacation, F. G. Benepict and M. D. 
Finn. Am. J. Physiol. 85, 665-671 
(1928). 

Summer vacations of one month have 
been found to have very little effect on the 
basal metabolism of various members of the 
staff of the Nutrition Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution, even although the 
subjective symptoms of recuperation were 
pronounced in many cases. 


The seasonal variation in basal metabolism, 
F. L. Gustarson and F. G. BENEDICT. 
Am. J. Physiol. 86, 43-58 (1928). 

A tendency toward a low metabolism in 
winter followed by a rise to higher levels 
during the spring and summer was noted in a 
series of basal metabolism determinations 
made approximately every month on a group 
of 20 students at Wellesley College from 
October, 1926, to January, 1928, with the 
exception of July, August, and September. 
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The month to month variations in the same 
subjects were considerable and there was a 
tendency toward a lowered metabolism 
during menstruation. 


Normal menstruation and gaseous me- 
tabolism, F. G. Benepict and M. D. 
Finn. Am. J. Physiol. 86, 59-69 (1928). 
In view of the conflicting literature on the 

effect of menstruation on basal metabolism, 
the present investigation is of particular 
interest inasmuch as the observations were 
made on a single subject in normal health. 
Scattered observations over a period of 12 
years and consecutive daily measurements 
for over 2 months, including three menstrual 
cycles, showed a definite tendency toward a 
lowered metabolism during the menstrual 
periods. The oxygen consumption in gen- 
eral was lowest and most uniform during 
this time and highest about one week after 
menstruation ceased. 


The erythropoietic response of the various 
anemias to liver therapy, W.S. MmppLETon. 
Experimental anemias, diet factors, and 
related pathologic changes of human 
anemias, G. H. Wutppie. Liver fractions 
in pernicious anemia, R. West and E. G. 
NicHois. Impressions of nature of per- 
nicious anemia in light of the newer 
knowledge, J. H. MEANs and W. RicHarp- 
son. The treatment of pernicious anemia 
with liver and liver extract, T. Orpway 
and L. W. Gornam. Pernicious anemia 
treated with liver diet and liver extract, 
E. H. Heatu. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
91, 857-868, 923-934 (1928). 

These papers constitute a symposium on 
anemias, particularly with reference to the 
liver therapy of pernicious anemia, held by 
the section on pharmacology and thera- 
peutics of the American Medical Association 
at its annual meeting at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, June, 1928. 


A comparison of raw, pasteurized, evapo- 
rated, and dried milks as sources of calcium 
and phosphorus for the human subject, 
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M. M. Kramer, E. LatzKe, and M. M. 
Suaw. J. Biol. Chem. 79, 283-295 (1928). 
This is the complete report of the investi- 
gation noted in abstract (See J. Home 
Econ. 20, 755, 756, 1928). 


Rheumatic symptomatology and vitamin B, 
M. Ensure. J. Roy. Sanit. Inst. 49, 
221-278 (1928). 

Attention is called to the similarity in 
symptomatology of rheumatism in children 
and vitamin B deficiency in experimental 
animals as noted in the literature, and to the 
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inadequacy in vitamin B of the typical diets 
of English welfare centers and hospitals. 


Vitamin B terminology, R. A. DutcHer. 

Science 68, 206-209 (1928). 

A note from the chairman of the com- 
mittee on vitamin B nomenclature, American 
Society of Biological Chemists, summarizing 
the various suggestions which have been 
made, with quotations from letters contain- 
ing arguments for one or another of the 


systems proposed. 
S. L. S. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Die Versuchstelle fiir Hauswirtschaft des 
Reichsverbandes Deutscher Hausfrau- 
envereine in Leipzig [The home economics 
experiment station of the National Union 
of German Housewives Associations in 
Leipsic], H. Conrap. Technic in Hau- 
shalt 3, 1 (1928). 

A short account is given of the organiza- 
tion of the testing station for household 
goods established in 1925 in Leipsic by the 
German Housewives’ Association. The in- 
stitute recieves support from the city. The 
scientific part of the work is done in various 
academic institutions, while the practical 
part is carried out in the institute itself. 
The approved articles receive the seal of the 
institute, but only after it has been further 
tested in private households. 


Die Ausstellung “Heim und Technik” 
Miinchen 1928 [The exposition ‘Home 
and Technique,” Munich, 1928]. VDIJ- 
Nachrichten, No. 33, 7 (1928). 

The writer regards the formulation of 
problems related to “Home and Technique” 
as more important at present than their 
solution and thinks that the exhibition 
described succeeded in accomplishing this. 
The field is extremely broad and complex, 
and there is need for limitation and sys- 
tematizing. The esthetic phases of the 
problems must be separated from the 
technical. There is danger of including 


things that belong in special exhibitions of 
such subjects as engineering, architecture, 
hygiene. 


Die Wanderausstellung “Technik im Heim” 
[The travelling exhibit, “Technique in 
the Home]. VDI-Nachrichten, No. 33, 
7 (1928). 

A survey of the departments of a travelling 
exhibition, recently organized in Germany, 
showing examples of educational posters for 
housework, which indicate how far Germany 
has come in this field of visual education. 


Les applications domestiques et agricoles de 
l’énergie électrique [Household and agri- 
cultural use of electric power]. L’En- 
seignement Ménager 2 (1928). 

A public report from Switzerland states 
that electricity is being used increasingly 
during the night (when industry needs it 
less) both in agriculture and in households. 
The report also emphasizes the importance 
of perfecting cooking appliances which can 
accumulate heat from electricity. [It should 
be remembered that in Switzerland elec- 
tricity is derived from waterpower and is 
presumably purchased at a flat rate.] 


Biuerliche Heimkultur [The spirit of the 
farm home], LEop TEUFELSBAUER. Blédt- 
ter fiir Lebenswirtschaft und Lebensunter- 
richt No. 2, 36-39 (1928). 

The industrial worker has his work outside 
the home and must subordinate his person- 
ality to the will of others. Home to him 
means an opportunity for self-expression. 
He seeks there comfort, security, joy of 
living, and sympathy. The home of the 
peasant is a workshop, and the emotional 
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values of home life are of secondary impor- 
tance to him. Above all, he wants home to 
be a resting-place. Moreover, he likes to 
display his possessions in it; hence, the 
tradition of a “best room” for use on special 
occasions. 


Die Stidtische Wohnung des Arbeitenden 
Menschen [The city dwelling of the 
working man], GRETE ScHUTTE-LIHOTSKY. 
Blétter fiir Lebenswirtschaft und Leben- 
sunterricht No. 2, 40-45 (1928). 
Municipalities are assuming increasing 

responsibility in building homes for the 

working classes. It isimportant that women 
taken an interest in this work. Standardiza- 
tion is necessary, and the frequently 
expressed fear of losing the individuality of 
the homes is unwarranted, as the personality 
of the occupants will show itself in the 
details. Standardization must be accom- 
panied by scientific organization of the 
housework. Detailed description is given 
of the “Frankfurter Kitchen,” a model 
kitchen installed in the municipally-built 

homes in Frankfurt-am-Main since 1926. 
Modern plans for workers’ homes have 

been released from the customary copying in 

miniature of the homes of the bourgeoisie. 

Simplicity and usefulness are now the 

objectives; beauty is achieved through good 

proportions and colors. 

It should be remembered that people are 
quickly fatigued by the hectic life in big 
cities, and need simplicity and rest in their 
surroundings. 


Some tests of refrigerating apparatus for 
domestic use, M. Prerre Koecuurn. Cold 
Storage [London] 31, 249-251 (1928). 

A paper presented at the International 
Electrical Congress in Paris by this French 
engineer reports laboratory tests to compare 
domestic refrigerators of the compression and 
absorption types as to cost of construction, 
cost of heat or power for operation, care, and 
consumption, upkeep, flexibility of working, 
and safety. He finds that the compression 
type is twice as expensive in construction, 
requires more care and upkeep, consumes 
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less energy, and is more flexible in operation, 
and hence, is suited to important installations 
in hotels and large houses, and that the 
absorption plant is adapted to small house- 
holds where its invariable production of cold 
and its lower purchase and upkeep costs are 
important. If operated at slack periods of 
the electric load, its operating cost is kept 
down. 


Cooling of houses and public buildings by 
refrigeration, M. Emtte Guarini. Cold 
Storage [London] 31, 252 (1928). 

The data presented lead the author to the 
conclusions that houses and halls may be 
satisfactorily cooled by the introduction of 
cold air at the ceiling or a point below, with- 
out the expense of insulation, the problem 
being one of ventilation. 


Gas refrigeration. Domestic Eng. 124, 
Sept. 29, 29, 32, 35-36, 39, 79-80 (1928). 
Part 2. A semitechnical discussion of the 

principles underlying the operation of the 

gas-fired refrigerator. 


Automatic house heating is to be followed 
soon by automatic house cooling, J. E. 
ButiarD. Electric Refrigeration News 2, 
Aug. 1, 7 (1928). 

A discussion of the possibilities of forced- 
draft cooling through the hot air furnace 
pipes, and of a gravity system installed in 
the attic. 


The user gets safety and full value from 
appliances, C. P. Roe. Electrical Record 
44, 404-405 (1928). 

Safety and efficiency are fundamental 
requirements in electrical applicances. The 
former has been insured by various agencies 
chiefly outside the industry, through codes 
covering installation and conditions of use, 
particularly in reference to life and fire 
hazards. At present the electrical industry 
through its testing laboratories is establishing 
standards of effectiveness to insure to the 
consumer products of merit and to educate 
him to their proper use. Ten titles of 
published codes and standards are listed. 
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Modern trends in lighting, M. M. SAMUELs. 

Electrical World 92, 690-693 (1928). 

A review of old conditions and recent 
progress wherein artist and illuminating 
engineer both achieve effective results. 
Illustrations of modernistic designs. 


Suggests method of making water-heating 
profitable, S. B. Hoop. Electrical World 
92, 847-849 (1928). 

The feasibility of increasing the residence 
load from 1 kw.-hr. per day to 1 kw.-hr. 
per hour, and making it the backbone of the 
electrical industry is discussed. To do this, 
electricity must be used for water-heating as 
well as cooking and the rate based on the 
“value of the service.” A range rate of 
three cents and water-heater rate of one and 
a half cents meets competition, holds the 
business, and earns a fair profit. The type 
of heater recommended is the new self- 
contained heater inserted in the hot water 
line as near the main riser as possible. The 
heater should be automatically controlled 
to prevent its operation when the use of 
power by the range is at its peak. 


The 
FREMONT WILSON. 
75, 9-12 (1928). 
Data are presented which show (1) the 

probable increase in household refrigerating 
units of the compression type during the 
next fifteen years, (2) that the lifetime of 
a unit is about ten years, (3) that dangerous 
failures due to leakage are likely to occur in 
most of these, and (4) the serious effects of 
breathing the refrigerating gases used. 
Multiple systems, in general use in apart- 
ment houses, are held to be undesirable 
from the point of view of both safety and 
economy. A uniform code to regulate the 
installation of refrigerator equipment is 
advocated. 


hazard from noxious refrigerants, 
Ice and Refrigeration 


A practical window for transmitting ultra- 
violet light, A. H. Prunp. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 91, 18-19 (1928). 

A hinged frame holding a sheet of cello- 
phane between two layers of coarse-meshed 
wire and used in place of the usual window 
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frame when the sun is shining, is described 
as a practical and inexpensive means of 
transmitting ultraviolet light. 


Effect of frame calking and storm windows 
on infiltration around and _ through 
windows, W. M. RIcHTMANN AND C, 
Braatz. J. Am. Soc. of Heat.—Vent. 
Engineers 34, 695-706 (1928). 

The data presented show the infiltration 
in cubic feet per hour between a brick wall 
and window frame, per foot of crack, and the 
square feet of radiation necessary to heat 
the air entering from 0° to 70°F., with wind 
velocities of from 5 to 50 miles per hour, 
and with both plain and plastered outer 
walls. The infiltration through such a 
crack is great, but this leakage can be 
practically eliminated by using a calking 
compound. A storm sash makes little 
difference with a tight window, but makes 
great saving of heat if the window crack and 
clearance are large. A wool strip between 
frame and storm sash reduces infiltration 
materially. The storm sash is more effec- 
tively fastened with four turn buttons than 
with the usual hook and eye suspension. 
Infiltration through the crack between wall 
and window-frame in the case of a plastered 
wall is above 40 per cent of that through a 
similar crack in a plain wall. This leakage 
may be as great as that around the sash of the 
window. 


What is an efficient kitchen? Ladies’ Home 

J. 45, Nov., 122, 139 (1928). 

Three carefully-worked-out kitchen floor 
plans are presented, one 7’ x 8’ for the 1 or 
2 bedroom house, and 12’ 4” x 10'2” for the 
three-bedroom house, and one 12’5}” x 
1310” for the 4-bedroom or larger house, 
showing the arrangement of equipment. 


Silica gel developing into one of chemistry’s 
great contributions to industry. R. W. 
Epmonps. Mfrs. Record 94, August 16, 
68-75 (1928). 

The utilization of silica gel in the field of 
refrigeration is explained here in detail, and 
also its use in oil-refinement and in air de- 
hydration in blast furnaces. 
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Le fer électrique “sans fil” [The “wireless” 
electric iron]. Mon Chez Moi, July—Aug., 
226 (1928). 

A description of a new type of electric iron 
with no cord directly attached to it. Two 
irons are used, one of them always standing 
on the special stand beside the ironing board 
where it is automatically connected with the 
current. The idea is to eliminate the cord 
which is apt to be in the way during the 


Four years of rural electrification at Red 
Wing, Cuartes F. Stuart. Nat'l Electric 
Light Assocn. Bull. 15, 475-476, 488 
(1928). 

This report of the results of an experiment 
in the electrification of five Minnesota farms, 
with a summary of their revenues, expenses, 
and income, together with investment, 
interest, and depreciation upon the equip- 
ment, shows that this use of electricity has 
been profitable for the power company, 
has produced savings in farm operation 
sufficient to pay overhead charges on elec- 
trical equipment as well as on much other 
equipment needed to raise the farm standard 
of living, with a margin of profit to the 
farmer. These results would indicate that 
electricity can be extended to the farm on 
a basis profitable both to producer and 
consumer. 


Broken-ice refrigeration, C. F. BevsHaw. 

Refrigerating Eng 16, 67-78 (1928). 

A series of figures and illustrations are 
given that show the temperatures and ice- 
melting rates obtained in household refrigera- 
tors using ice in large chunks and in those 
using broken ice. Contrary to accepted 
practice, breaking up a given quantity of 
ice into 3 to 10 pound pieces was found to 
give markedly lower temperatures in all 
parts of the box with but slight increase in 
the rate of ice meltage. Thus in one sum- 
mary case given with a room temperature of 
80°F., 80 pounds chunk ice gave food 
compartment temperatures of 43°, 47°, 50°, 
and 53°F. and the same weight of broken 
ice gave temperatures of 39°, 43°, 47°, and 
51°F, while the ice melting rates per day 
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were respectively 23.0 pounds and 23.7 
pounds. The same relative temperature 
variation was observed with 60, 40, and 20 
pounds of ice. The results also indicate 
desirable modification in refrigerator design. 
Tests with an old top-icer refrigerator gave 
low temperatures, practically uniform 
throughout the food compartment, with 
both chunk and broken ice. In this box 
a maximum temperature of 50° was main- 
tained with as little as 20 pounds of chunk 
ice, and 47° with 15 pounds of broken ice 
scattered over the bottom of the ice chamber, 
when the temperature of the test room was 
80°F. This design with its shallow ice 
chamber and large floor area appears more 
efficient as to both maximum temperatures 
and variations of temperature in the food 
compartment than the side icer with deeper 
space. 

An ice basket which keeps the ice from 
contact with the walls and thus prevents 
direct heat transfer by conduction and radia- 
tior, decreases ice meltage and would more 
than offset the increase due to breaking up 
the ice, and thus makes possible a lower tem- 
perature without increased ice consumption. 

A modified side icer with the door to the 
ice compartment half the usual height would 
allow insulation over the lower half of the 
ice compartment, its most vulnerable part, 
and allow the introduction of ice chunks of 
25 pounds or less. The ice basket and 
adequate air ducts are advocated to improve 
circulation. 


The application of insulation to domestic 
refrigerators, J. H. BRACKEN. Refrigerat- 
ing Eng. 16, 132-133 (1928). 

A discussion of standardization in house- 
hold refrigerators, centering upon the 
efficiency of insulation as the basis for 
comparison. 


How shall refrigerators be tested? Testing 
refrigerators, a method for comparative 
tests covering the mechanical and design 
features of refrigerators, W. F. Grupe; 
Testing of household refrigerators, CARL 
F. Kayan; Rules for testing refrigerators, 
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H. L. Pore and J. R. Brown; Refrigerator 

analysis, C. F. BetsHaw; Refrigerators: 

method of test, G. W. ALpER. Refrigerat- 

ing Eng. 16, 137-159 (1928). 

Five papers presented by a technical 
committee of the American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers which is attempting to 
determine the physical units to be used to 
express the performance of a household 
refrigerator as a basis for a fair comparison 
between different makes, types, and sizes, 
and their evaluation by measurement. 
Technical data are cited and the papers 
supplemented by discussion. 


Der Gemeinschaftshaushalt [The com- 
munity household], HipEGARD MarcIs. 
Technic im Haushalt 2, 1 (1928). 

The writer maintains that all attempts at 
cooperative housekeeping have failed and 
that cooperation should not go beyond the 
supplying of heat and hot water from a 
central plant, public laundries to be used 
by individual housewives, and the employ- 
ment of trained nursery-school teachers for 
groups of children in the home. Any time 
thus saved by the housewife should be spent 
for the improvement of family life. 


[Editorial] Technic im Haushalt 3, 4 (1928). 

An interesting statistical study shows that 
among the principal western nations for 
which figures are available, Denmark has 
the greatest number of domestic servants per 
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capita, the figures being 120 servants for 
every 1000 people; next in order come 
Holland, Ireland, England, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, France, Germany, and America. 
In Germany the number has sunk in a few 
years from 46 to 32. 


Household refrigeration, a partial list of 
references, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Home Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A mimeographed list of references to 
articles in English, appearing from 1913 to 
1928, arranged under subject headings, with 
brief annotations. 


Kaltemaschinen im Haushalt [Household 
refrigerators], R. Prank. VDI-Nach- 
richten “Heim und Technik’’ No. 32 (1928). 
A description of refrigerators run by elec- 

tricity, gas, alcohol, and kerosene, of possible 

interest in those regions in the United States 
where electricity is not available. 


Hauswirtschaft [Household Economics]. 
Wir Hausfrauen in Gross-Berlin 3, 26 
(1928). 

In Vienna, 30,000 apartments for workers 
have been built in the last few years which 
have cooperative laundries, electrically 
driven. It takes three hours to complete 
the laundering of clothes for a family of four. 

H. R. H. and M. C. H. 


MISCELLANY 


Metric System in Mexico. A law recently 
signed by the president of Mexico prohibits 
the use of weights and measures other than 
those of the metric system and requires that 
all articles be sold by weight, measure, or 
volume. This means that “package” goods 
can no longer be sold as such. According to 
Science, it is proposed that sales be in multi- 
ples of one, two, or five of some metric unit. 


Latin-American School Names. Several 
Latin-American countries, says the October 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, have 


the friendly custom of naming public school 
buildings for sister countries. Thus, there 
is a “United States of America” School in 
Rio de Janeiro, in Montevideo, and in 
Buenos Aires. 


Bibliography Making. How students 


have been trained to make and annotate 
their own bibliographies is told in School and 
Society for August 11, by Professor E. P. 
Kimball, who maintains that ability to do 
this should be a requirement for the A.B. 
degree. 
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Standards for 4-H Clubs. The standardi- 
zation committee which worked in connec- 
tion with the National Farm Boys’ and Girls’ 
Camp, 1928, has issued a mimeographed re- 
port of its findings from the Office of Co- 
operative Extension Work, jUnited States 
Department of Agriculture. Boys and girls 
from 10 to 20 years of age are held eligible 
for membership in 4-H Clubs; membership 
dues are disapproved because the Extension 
Service is free to the public, but the raising 
of money by “the usual community meth- 
ods” is approved. The committee felt 
definite recommendations for project re- 
quirements or score cards could not yet be 
made, but urges further study of the subject 
with full cooperation from the states. 


Negro Colleges and Universities. The 
general character of higher education for 
negroes in the United States, the control and 
financing of the 79 institutions of that group, 
and the educational service rendered by them 
are given in a bulletin recently issued from 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, as Section of 
Bulletin, 1928, No. 7, chapters I, II, and III. 
Of the 79, 22 are publicly supported, 9 are 
privately supported with independent boards 
of trustees, 31 are supported and controlled 
by northern white denominational church 
boards, and 17 by negro church boards or 
conferences. The 9 institutions with inde- 
pendent boards receive 27.4 per cent of the 
total income of all the institutions, indicating 
the extent of public confidence in this group 
of schools. Next in order of income came 
the publicly supported group. Other chap- 
ters of the Bulletin, printed as separate 
pamphlets, tell of negro education in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware and Maryland, 
and Kentucky. 


Chinese National Research Institute. 
One of the first acts of the new Nationalist 
Government in China was the establish- 
ment of an institute modeled on the plan of 
the Smithsonian Institute of Washington. 
Dr. Chi Li, field archeologist of the Freer 
Gallery, who is one of the directors of the 
new Institute, is quoted in Science as saying 
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that the promotion of modern science in 
China began with the founding of the Re- 
public in 1912. 


Night Work for Women. The conditions 
and extent of employment of women at 
night in this and other countries, together 
with a summary of legislation on the sub- 
ject, are given by Mary D. Hopkins in Bulle- 
tin 64 of the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor. 


Woman's Place in Our Town. Mary 
Elizabeth Hender takes an informal census 
of the business concerns in a small midwes- 
tern town, which reveals, as told in the 
October Graphic Survey, that women are 
playing important parts in the great major- 
ity of them. 


Old-age Dependency. That the much- 
quoted figures as to the proportion of old 
people who are financially dependent on 
others present an exaggerated picture of 
actual conditions was found in a recent 
study by the National Civic Federation. 
Among 31,000 persons over sixty-five years 
of age in four northeastern states, over forty 
per cent owned property worth $5,000 and 
more than fifty-five per cent owned $2,000. 
Fifty-one per cent of the men between 
sixty-five and sixty-nine were earning at 
least $1,000 a year, and eighteen per cent at 
east $2,000. 


Marriage in Soviet Russia. An interes- 
ing interpretation of marriage as it is now 
regarded in the U. S. S. R. is given in the 
September Woman’s Journal by Ann O’Hare 
McCormick, an American journalist. Her 
recent travels in Russia lead her to believe 
that many Russia women are not in favor of 
the “liberal” laws of marriage and divorce 
which hold the right to shelter as the most 
important legal feature of marriage. 


The Kitchen Bookshelves. Helen S. 
Neal tells in American Cookery for October 
about the housekeeping, housecleaning, and 
cookery books, the pamphlets, diagrams, and 
other treasured reference material which she 
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keeps handy on hanging bookshelves in her 
kitchen. 


World Federation of Cooks. According 
to news given out by the United States 
Department of Commerce, a convention of 
French and foreign culinary associations 
opened in Paris on October 12. The first 
plenary session was held at the Sorbonne 
and was presided over by Monsieur Gaston 
Roussel, director general of hygiene and 
social welfare. 


Dalton Laboratory Plan. A_ successful 
innovation at the summer quarter of the 
College of Education, Ohio State University, 
was a demonstration school at which the 
Dalton laboratory plan in the elementary 
and junior high school grades was demon- 
strated under the direction of Miss Helen 
Parkhurst, the originator of the Dalton plan. 


Pioneer teacher in Liberia. Rebecca E. 
Davis, a graduate of the A. and I. State 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, and formerly 
a district home demonstration agent in 
twenty-one counties of that state, has been 
sent to Monrovia by the Anna T. Jeanes 
Fund Board, the first Jeanes teacher to be 
sent to Africa. Before leaving she visited 
many schools and summer schools in the 
South. 


Purnell Research in Home Economics. 
Lists of Purnell research projects in home 
economics revised to November 1, 1928, and 
of references to pubiished reports on Purnell 
research in home economics, 1925-1928, 
may be obtained from Sybil L. Smith, Office 
of Experiment Stations, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Education for Fatherhood. Male stu- 
dents who feel that “child training should 
not lack a masculine element” are said in 
Antioch Noles to appear occasionally as 
students at the Antioch College nursery 
school. 


List of Motion Pictures. The Motion 
Picture Bureau of the Y. M. C. A. has issued 
a new list of films which it rents for nominal 
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charges to any United States organization or 
institution. The films are classified under 
15 heads, among them one entitied “Foods 
and Agriculture” and another “Textiles, 
Wearing Apparel, and Household Arts.” 
The Bureau also issues school film lesson 
courses in cooperation with the Neighbor- 
hood Motion Picture Service, Inc., including 
one of 9 reels on health and hygiene, arranged 
by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
Bureau at either 120 West 41st Street, New 
York City, or 1111 Center Street, Chicago. 


Clothing and Culture for Women. This 
alliterative translation is a fairly accurate 
rendering of the title of a new German maga- 
zine for women, Neue Frauenkleidung und 
Frauenkultur, published twice a month 
by G. Braum, Karl-Friedrich-Str. 14, 
Karlsruhe i. B. Combined with it is the 
earlier magazine Frau und Gegenwart 
(Women and Today). It is described as 
devoted to “personal artistic dress, physical 
development, art handwork, and the other 
interests of women,” presenting authoritative 
papers in attractive form. It is interesting 
to foreigners as showing German opinion. 


Subfloors in House Construction. Recent 
tests of 30 different methods of floor con- 
struction at the Forest Products Laboratory 
of the U. S. Forest Service show that a 
subfloor “adds very appreciably to the 
strength of a floor system by distributing 
loads placed upon it, reduces floor distortion 
and vibration, diminishes the cracking of 
plaster, and probably decreases floor squeak- 
ing. Many houses and apartments are still 
erected without subfloors and with the finish 
floors supported directly by the joists.” 
The use of a subfloor is said often to afford 
a degree of satisfaction to the home owner 
that far outweighs its additional cost. 


Variety in School Lunches. Recognizing 
the importance of giving variety enough to 
the contents of school lunch boxes to make 
them seem attractive, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has recently issued a newspaper release 
giving practical suggestions on this point. 
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Cooking Beef According to the Cut. The 
leaflet issued in 1927 by the Bureau of 
Home Economics, advocating the home 
use of a thermometer inserted in meats 
during roasting to insure cooking to the 
desired stage and to prevent overcooking 
and undue loss, has been reissued in enlarged 
form. Copies may be had free as long as 
the supply lasts by requesting Leaflet 17 from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

A similar leaflet on the cooking of lamb 
issued during the past summer has drawn 
many favorable comments from homemakers 
as well as those engaged in meat production 
and distribution. This too may still be had 
free on request to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for “Lamb As You Like It,” 
Leaflet 28-L. 


Family Expenditures. Family budgets 
from Peking, including nutritive value of 
the diet, are reported in the Monthly Labor 
Review for October. The same issue says 
that the Union of South Africa has recently 
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collected data on family expenditures, 
including the quantity and cost of a long 
list of items. 


Tea Room Failures, Ina series of articles 
on “What’s wrong with the Restaurant 
Industry” which is running in Restaurant 
Management, the November contribution is 
by Mrs. Cecil Reams, who is herself a suc- 
cessful tearoom operator and has made a 
study of New York tea rooms. Advertising 
by unscrupulous correspondence schools is 
said to tempt many women without proper 
capital or qualifications to enter the business, 
while real-estate brokers reap profits by 
selling and reselling unsuccessful establish- 
ments. In the same issue, the editor, Mr. 
J. O. Dahl, gives fourteen reasons why “high 
hat tea room women fail.” 


The Hoover Ranch. A brief description 
of Herbert Hoover’s irrigated, well-managed 
ranch of 1280 acres near Wasco, California, 
is given in Agricultural Engineering for 
October; its products are said to be marketed 
scientifically, cooperatively, and with profit. 
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American Home Economics Association, 
Pacific Region. Mrs. Ida Sunderlin of Ingle- 
wood, California, has been appointed re- 
giona)] councillor. 

American Standards Association. The 
officers elected by the Association are for 
the most part those of the former American 
Engineering Standards Committee from 
which the Association has developed: presi- 
dent, William J. Serrill of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, Philadelphia; vice- 
president, Cloyd Chapman; secretary, P. 
G. Agnew; and assistant secretary, F. J. 
Schlink. The advisory committee of in- 
dustrial executives includes: J. A. Farrell, 
United States Steel Corporation, chairman; 
George B. Cortelyou, Consolidated Gas 
Company; John W. Lieb, New York Edison 
Company; L. F. Loree, Delaware and Hud- 
son Company; and Gerard Swope, General 
Electric Company. 

Association of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers. A group of leading 
professional consultants representing all 
branches of chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing has formally organized an association 
whose aims are “‘to advance the science and 
art of chemistry and chemical engineering,” 
to further the service of the profession to 
clients, the public, and the government, and 
to uphold high standards of professional 
conduct. The president is Hal T. Beans of 
Columbia University and the secretary, 
Clarence V. Ekroth, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The next annual meeting is to 
be held in Washington, D. C. early in May, 
1929, with the Hotel Washington as head- 
quarters. The central topic is to be “Edu- 
cation for Worthy Home Membership.” 

National Laundryowners Association. 
Active cooperation between laundryowners 


and certain other industries is maintained 
through Mr. George H. Johnson, director of 
the Association’s department of textile re- 
search, whose laboratory and office are at 
Mellon Institute. He is a member of a 
“Fast Color Jury” which passes upon the 
fastness of colors after tests conducted at 
the Lowell Textile School, and is also a 
member of a committee on shrinkage formed 
from the textile industry, suit manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, dry cleaners, and 
laundryowners, 

Federation of Education Associations. 
The third biennial conference is to be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 25 to August 4, 
1929. 


World Conference on New Education. 
Two thousand teachers and parents from all 
over the world are expected to attend the 
fifth international conference of the New 
Education Fellowship to be held at Elsi- 
nore, Helsingér, Denmark, August 8 to 21, 
1929. The general theme is to be “Tne 
New Psychology and the Curriculum.” 
There will be daily general sessions, each 
addressed by some outstanding authority, 
and also special study groups and courses. 
The subject for one of the groups is to be 
“The Education of the Parent and the Child 
in the Home.” The organizing secretary is 
Miss Clare Loper, 11 Tavistock Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

May Day, Child Health Day. The Ameri- 
can Child Health Association is again taking 
the lead in urging the celebration of May 1 
as a day on which child welfare is especially 
considered by the public. This custom 
was begun in 1924; and since Mr. Hoover has 
been its active supporter from the first, 
there seems little doubt that he will follow 
Mr. Coolidge’s example in issuing a presi- 
dential proclamation on the subject. 

Agricultural Extension Work. From July 
to October 1, that is, during the first four 
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months in which funds under the Capper- 
Ketcham Act were available, 197 new 
workers were appointed in 39 states, 34 of 
them in new counties. They include 43 
assistant county agricultural agents, two 
negro county agents, 62 county home demon- 
stration agents, 9 assistants, 6 negro home 
agents, 22 men county club agents, 18 
women county club agents, and 1 state girls’ 
club agent. 

Housing and Leisure Time. A confer- 
ence on this subject was held in New York, 
November 19 and 20, under the auspices of 
the Association to Promote Proper Housing 
for Girls. Representatives of various groups 
of New York girls told what they considered 
their housing needs, and well known authori- 
ties discussed present and possible conditions. 
There was also an oratorical contest and 
“living exhibit” by girls on the topic, “‘Leis- 
ure Time and Social Relations.” 

Home Management on the Radio. Be- 
ginning November 13, 1928, a winter program 
of talks for homemakers and home econ- 
omists is being broadcast on Tuesday after- 
noons at 1:45 from Station K.D.K.A., 
University of Pittsburgh. Research special- 
ists at Mellon Institute are the speakers and 
their talks are based on the investigations 
on which they are engaged. The remaining 
ones are as follows: January 8: “Place of 
Milk in the Diet,” by Mr. R. R. Irvin; 
January 15: “Selection and Care of Kitchen 
Equipment,” by Dr. E. W. Schwartze; 
January 22: “Plants for the Home,” by 
Dr. O. E. Jennings; January 29: “Heating 
of the Home,” by Mr. R. H. Heilman; 
February 5: “Healthful Ventilation,” by 
Mr. R. H. Heilman; February 12: “Fire 
Risks and Prevention,” by Mr. H. S. 
Coleman; February 19: “Carpets and 
Draperies,” by Mr. L. E. Jackson; February 
26: “When Painting is Needed,” by Mr. 
H. K. Salzberg; March 5: “‘Residential Roof- 
ings,” by Mr. Henri Marc. 

Hotel Cooking School. The Provincial 
Department of Roads, Province of Quebec, 
is reported as considering the establishment 
of a free cooking school for persons employed 
or seeking employment in hotels. The plan 
is to open it in April at Montreal. 
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Museum Study Course in Textiles. A 
travelling graduate course for intensive study 
of textiles is to be offered in the summer of 
1929 by the home economics department of 
the University of Washington. It is under 
the leadership of Professors Effie Raitt and 
Grace G. Denny, and is to include visits to 
important collections in Italy, France, Brus- 
sels, and England. College work in textiles 
and fundamental art courses are prerequi- 
sites to enrollment. 

Household Economics in London. A 
graduate summer session course in household 
economics will be given for American teachers 
under the auspices of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in London, England, 
in July 1929, by Professor Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Teachers College. The plan is to 
study home and community living condi- 
tions at first hand, particularly as regards 
housing and town planning, cooperative en- 
terprises, public health, education, and or- 
ganizations for homemaking, child care, 
social insurance, various aspects of industry, 
and other factors affecting family life. 


ALABAMA 


Newsgatherers. The Alabama news- 
gatherers on the Journat’s list as this 
issue goes to press are Agnes Ellen Harris, 
Marguerite Musgrave, and Annie E. Sale. 

Alabama Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting of the Council in Birm- 
ingham, Saturday, October 13, opened with 
a luncheon, attended by twelve members. 
Later followed a business conference, when 
plans for the year were made. 

Ivol Spafford was made chairman of the 
program of work committee. May I. Han- 
sis, Ivol Spafford, and Louise P. Glanton 
are acting on a committee to present sug- 
gestions for cooperation between the 
Alabama Home Economics Association and 
the Parent-Teacher Association. Agnes EI- 
len Harris, chairman of home economics in 
the state Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
also in the State Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, requested that teachers and home 
demonstration agents throughout the state 
work in close connection with local chairmen 
of home economics. 
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It was decided to issue five news letters 
during the year, the first of which was 
sponsored by the Caroline Hunt Club of the 
University of Alabama. Student clubs of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and of Ala- 
bama College will be responsible for two, and 
the Extension Service and the Department of 
Education will send out the othertwo. The 
first number was mailed to all home econ- 
omists in the state. All others will be 
sent to members only. 

The annual meeting will be held on March 
23, 1929, at the time of the Alabama Educa- 
tion Association Conference in Birmingham. 
The program will be built around the theme 
of family relationships, with Dr. Ernest R. 
Groves of the University of North Carolina 
as a principal speaker. 

Alabama Branch, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The home eco- 
nomics committee met during annual con- 
vention at Tuscaloosa, October 31, Novem- 
ber 1 and 2. 

At the home economics committee meet- 
ing, Wednesday morning, to which all dele- 
gates were invited, Ivol Spafford spoke on 
“Home Economics in the Schools of Ala- 
bama,” and Anna E. Richardson, of the 
American Home Economics Association, pre- 
sented the national child development pro- 
gram. This was followed by a round- 
table discussion of the question: How can 
a Parent-Teacher group best cooperate in 
furthering the development of home eco- 
nomics in Alabama? 

Agnes Ellen Harris was vice-chairman of 
the convention. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Louise 
Glanton, head of the home economics de- 
partment, has recently been put on the state 
board of directors for the Alabama branch 
of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Lily Spencer, recently of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, has 
been appointed assistant professor in cloth- 
ing. 

Dana Gatchell, who completed her re- 
quirements for the master’s degree at Colum- 
bia, June, 1928, has returned to her position 
as associate professor of home economics. 

Mrs. Helen Dumond Herren, a member of 
the instruction staff last year, is now the 
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home economics representative on the ex- 
periment station staff and is making an in- 
vestigation of the physical development of 
children under three years of age in Lee 
county. 

Celloglass is being put into the east and 
south windows of the playroom of the nurs- 
ery school. 

Woman’sCollege ofAlabama. The home 
economics department is now located in at- 
tractive quarters on the main floor of the new 
science hall. 

The home economics club, which is study- 
ing problems in child care this year, has been 
unusually fortunate in securing physicians 
and other specialists as speakers for its 
meetings. 

The University of Alabama. The home 
economics department is a part of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and its courses are now 
planned primarily for undergraduate women 
students. Graduate work will be offered 
next summer, and special plans are being 
made for the introduction of work in child 
care and training and home economics edu- 
cation for graduate students. The whole 
home economics program will be materially 
improved when the department is housed in 
the new building, now under construction. 
This will be one of the most beautiful build- 
ings on the campus, including, besides studios 
for art and music, an excellent combination 
of rooms and laboratories for home eco- 
nomics. 

Henrietta Mary Thompson, head of the 
clothing department of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute for the past five years, has 
come to the University to equip the labora- 
tories for textile study and research, clothing, 
millinery, costume design, and interior deco- 
rating, and to organize this work in the de- 
partment of home economics. This year 
she introduced courses in home furnishings, 
costume design, and textiles. Besides her 
work in teaching in the home economics de- 
partment, Miss Thompson is assisting fresh- 
men students in planning appropriate ward- 
robes. 

The Caroline Hunt Economics Club was 
organized in December, 1927, and before 
its second meeting became affiliated with 
the Alabama and American Home Economics 
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Associations. A contribution of $20.00 was 
made to the Ellen H. Richards fund. Last 
year the club sponsored Harriet Goldstein’s 
visit to the University. This autumn it 
undertook to send out the first news letter 
for the state association. At the meeting 
on October 31, Anna Richardson of the 
American Home Economics Association and 
Ivol Spafford, supervisor of home economics 
education in Alabama, spoke most inspir- 
ingly to the group. Officers for this year 
are: Ellis Watts, president; Ruth Dorsey, 
vice-president; Frances Reynolds, secre- 
tary; Lois Vines, treasurer, and Margaret 
Lane Dozier, faculty adviser. 


ARIZONA 


Newsgatherers. The Arizona news- 
gatherer in the JourNat’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Olive Gallatin. 

University of Arizona. Stella Mather, 
head of the home economics department, 
returned August 26 from a _ two-months 
vacation in Europe. 

Ruth Lehman, formerly of the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of assistant professor in the department. 
She will direct the teacher training in home 
economics at the University and the itiner- 
ant teacher training for the state department 
for vocations. 

Hortense White, formerly with the agri- 
cultural extension department, University 
of Utah, has been appointed home demon- 
stration agent for Graham and Greenlee 
counties. 

Dr. Margaret Justin visited the Univer- 
sity, October 10 to 13, in the interest of the 
home economics survey being conducted by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, Dr. Justin 
gave an interesting talk to students of the 
department on “Present Trends in Home 
Economics.” 

A splendidly equipped nutrition laboratory 
for the conduct of animal feeding research 
has been added recently to the Experiment 
Station by means of Purnell funds. It is 
in charge of Dr. Margaret Cammack-Smith, 
and studies now under way include the effect 
of sunlight in the curing process of alfa!fa 
hay upon its vitamin-A content; vitamins 
A, B, and C in Arizona dates; and the com- 
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parative nutritive value of the sorghum 
grains, hegari, red milo, and yellow corn. 

Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
A well-attended conference of vocational 
teachers was held at Flagstaff, August 27 to 
31, at which Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, 
state supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion, presided. Maude Williamson of the 
Colorado Agricultural College, the principal 
speaker of the conference, gave interesting 
discussions of the problem method of teach- 
ing. Ruth Lehman spoke on “Helping 
Problem Pupil” and “Checking Pupil Prog- 
ress.” 

Arizona Teachers Conference, Southern 
Branch. At the general meeting in Tucson, 
November 2 and 3, Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood, was scheduled to speak at the general 
meeting of the subject “Home Activities and 
Their Effect upon Family Relationships,” 
but was forced to cancel the engagement 
because of illness. A meeting of home eco- 
nomics teachers was held at the home eco- 
nomics department at the University, at 
which the principal speakers were Miss 
Mather, Dr. Margaret Cammack-Smith, 
and Miss Lehman. Tea was served by the 
home economics staff. 


ARKANSAS 


Newsgatherers. The Arkansas news- 
gatherer on the JourNav’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Lucy E. Town. 

Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
At the meeting held in Little Rock, Novem- 
ber 15, the morning session was taken up 
with the business of the association and with 
a talk by Clara Brown of the University of 
Minnesota on “How Can Teaching Success 
be Measured?” At the afternoon session, 
speakers were Dean Creager of the College 
of Education, University of Arkansas, Lucy 
Torson of the State Teachers College, and 
Connie Bonslagel, head of the home demon- 
stration work in the state. 

Extension Service. When federal funds 
from the Capper-Ketcham Act and frem the 
Flood Relief Appropriation became avail- 
able, 14 home demonstration agents and 4 
negro agents were placed in Arkansas. 
Satisfactory programs are under way in 
each county. The addition of these emerg- 
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ency workers brought the force of home 
demonstration agents in Arkansas up to 51 
county agents covering 53 counties, 10 negro 
county home demonstration agents covering 
14 counties, 3 specialists, 4 district home 
demonstration agents, 1 negro home demon- 
stration agent, and 1 state home demonstra- 
tion agent. At the meeting of the Quorum 
Courts on November 12, it was learned that 
six counties which failed to vote funds last 
year had done so this year. 

Ruby Mendenhall, specialist in food 
preservation, and Ruth Fairbairn are at 
the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics for six weeks doing work in food 
preservation. 

Teacher-Training Conferences. Repre- 
sentatives of nine college departments of 
home economics attended a _ conference 
called at Little Rock, October 20, to discuss 
problems in training home economics 
teachers. 

The State Teacher-Training Conference 
was held in Little Rock, November 13 and 
14. The program was built around the 
problems of professional improvement of 
teachers in service. Clara Brown, of the 
University of Minnesota, gave two talks on 
“Measuring the Results of Teaching.” 
Erica Christianson, state itinerant teacher 
trainer, led a discussion on organization of 
materials of instruction. Druzilla Kent, 
state supervisor of home economics, ex- 
plained the proposed program for training 
teachers in service, and Golda Pyle, itiner- 
ant evening school instructor, discussed the 
organization of evening school units. 


CALIFORNIA 


Newsgatherers: The California news- 
gatherer on the JourNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Essie L. Elliott. 

California Home Economics Associa- 
tion—Bay Secion. The Nutrition section 
met on the Berkeley Campus for its October 
meeting, at which time very interesting 
reports were given on “Original Investiga- 
tion with Vitamin A and Anemia” and 
reviews of late journals and books on nu- 
trition. Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan greatly 


deplored the indirect type of commercial 
advertising carried on in women’s columns 
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in newspapers and magazines which are sup- 
posedly impartial but really are not. May 
Secrest, who had just returned from a four 
months visit in Spain, gave an interesting 
talk, ‘A European Cocktail.” 

Southern Section. The book committee 
have just issued a revision of “Salad, Vege- 
tables, and the Market Basket.” It has an 
attractive green cover and several up-to-date 
chapters and additions on salads and vege- 
tables. 

The Orange County Home Economics As- 
sociation elected officers at its picnic meet- 
ing in Orange County Park, October 12. 
Mrs. Ethel Sinke of Santa Ana is the new 
president. 

Long Beach. The term “homemaking 
education” has been adopted in the Long 
Beach High School manuals instead of “home 
economics” in order to conform to the State 
Board of Education usage. 

Olga Grizzle and Helene Cross were 
joint hostesses and teachers in the homemak- 
ing bungalow in the education building at 
the Pacific South West Exposition during 
five weeks of the past summer. Small 
groups of students from junior high and ele- 
mentary schools worked in the bungalow 
each afternoon and evening, and the lunch- 
eons and teas served to guests and officials 
of the Exposition brought many favorable 
comments and proved a much more effective 
way then stationery exhibits of “selling” 
the idea. 

Los Angeles. Florence Martin, an assist- 
ant supervisor in the home economics de- 
partment in the city schools, had charge of 
the department during summer school. 

Alice Lindsley has left the home economics 
department of the elementary schools in Los 
Angeles to accept a position in the girls high 
school at Constantinople. 

Frances Hollins has returned to the Le 
Conte Junior High School, after having 
taught in Honolulu for some time. 

Dorothy Faulkner, formerly of Utah 
Street School, is teaching clothing and Span- 
ish in Hilo High School, Hawaiian Islands. 

Mrs. H. B. Cheroske of Manual Arts 
High School was manager at the Balboa 
Yacht Club the past summer. 

Manual Arts High School has begun an 
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educational adventure through its use of the 
nursery school for child training and pa- 
rental education. Girls from a senior class 
go each week to the nursery school, and the 
nursery school director comes to the high 
school each week to lecture and to consult 
with the girls. 


COLORADO 


Newsgatherers. The Colorado news- 
gatherer on the JourNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Jennie V. Tharp. 

Colorado Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Denver, 
November 8and9. The convention opened 
with a luncheon at the Y. W. C. A., with 
Miss Zuill, secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association, as guest of honor. 
Later Miss Zuill spoke on “Child Care and 
Home Management in the High School Home 
Economics Program.” The meetings were 
well attended, and the membership increased 
over that of the previous year. Miss Zuill 
also addressed the three divisions of the 
State Teachers Association. 

Colorado State Teachers College. Mar- 
garet Rondebush, head of home economics, 
has returned after a year’s leave of absence, 
part of which was spent in work at the 
University of Chicago on her master’s 
degree. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Newsgatherers. The District of Columbia 
newsgatherer on the JourNAL’s list as this 
issue goes to press is Julia Connor. 

District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. Ata general meeting on Octo- 
ber 25, Clyde Schumann reported the Des 
Moines meeting, the editor of the JourNAL 
spoke of its growth and needs, Ruth O’Brien 
told of progress in standardization and 
specifications from the point of view of the 
consumer, Miriam Birdseye discussed health 
standards for children, and Ruth Atwater, 
chairman of the newly-formed home eco- 
nomics in business section, told of its plans. 

The Association gave an informal tea at 
the Cosmos Club on November 20 for home 
economists in attendance at the meetings of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges. 
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The food and nutrition section met in 
connection with the American Dietetics 
Association on October 30. At the October 
meeting of the textile section, the speaker 
was Mrs. McFarland of the University of 
Maryland. The homemakers section held 
its first meeting of the year with Mrs. Orville 
Johnson on October 10. 


GEORGIA 


Newsgatherers. The Georgia news- 
gatherer on the JouRNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Mary L. Brooks. 

Georgia Home Economics Association. 
The news letter was published the first of 
November. The publicity committee will 
be glad to mail copies to state associations, 
feeling that exchange of ideas through such 
letters can be very helpful. 

Student Clubs. This is the third year 
that a news letter has been published by the 
student clubs, which have progressed so 
rapidly the past few years under the leader- 
ship of Leila Bunce. 

The Atlanta clubs are glad to welcome a 
new group from the Commercial High School. 
This young club is already doing some very 
fine work. 

Georgia State Collegefor Women. Ad- 
ditions to the staff of the household science 
department are Miss Vivian Stone, Miss 
Chappell, and Miss Barnett. The course 
in household economics now being offered 
by the department seems to be meeting a 
very definite need. 

The many friends of Dr. J. L. Buson will 
be glad to hear that he has been elected 
president of the College after twenty years 
of service. 

Atlanta. The home economics teachers 
of Atlanta won a national prize on the uni- 
form departmental tests given in the junior 
high schols last year under the supervision 
of Miss Cone. 

State College of Agriculture. Home econ- 
omists of Georgia feel justly proud of the 
good work that is being done at the new 
nursery school. The school is under the 
direction of Martha McAlpine, state child 
study specialist, and Pauline Park. Erma 
Proctor, formerly connected with the Athens 
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Child Health Demonstration, is now with the 
nursery school as nutrition specialist. 

At the Southeastern Fair, the 4-H Club 
girls, under the leadership of Miss Collier, 
had an excellently planned and beautifully 
arranged exhibit of all phases of club work. 
Another important exhibit was that of the 
nursery school at Athens. This included 
some of the results of the study of Georgia 
family dietaries made by Miss Matthews. 
The junior and senior high schools of Atlanta 
and the high schools of Fulton County all 
had splendid exhibits of work in the home 
economics departments. Special credit is 
due the negro schools for their good showing 
at the exhibit. 


ILLINOIS 


Newsgatherers. The [Illinois news- 
gathers on the JourNav’s list as this issue 
goes to press are Eloise Fewell, Adah Hess, 
Grace G. Hood, and Anna Belle Robinson. 

Illinois Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in connection 
with the All-State Conference of Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, October 4, 
5, and 6. Illinois is the first state to have 
had Dean Margaret Justin at its state mcet- 
ing since she became president of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. Cora 
Winchell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Mrs. Pauline Berry Mack of 
Pennsylvania State College, and Mary Bee- 
man, state supervisor of home economics, 
Indiana, were the other out-of-state speakers. 

The outstanding group at the 1928 meet- 
ing was the club group. More than one 
hundred representatives were present at the 
meeting on club programs. 

All-State Conference of Vocational Home- 
making Teachers. The keyword for 1928 
was “Home Economics’ Response to Chang- 
ing Ideals.” Two objectives were selected 
by the teachers to receive special emphasis 
this year: the development of health habits 
through the home economics classes and also 
through cooperation with other organiza- 
tions working along the same lines, and the 
development of positive and wholesome 
character among the homemaking students. 

Chicago Public Schools. Friends of 
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Frances Swain, city supervisor of household 
arts, will be sorry to hear of the death of her 
mother in November. Mrs. Swain was ill 
only a short time with pneumonia. 

Lewis Institute. Several members of the 
home economics faculty were in Europe this 
summer, Laura Winkelman, Arlyn Eilert, 
Estelle Weltman, and Grace Hood. The 
last three attended the International Art 
Congress in Prague. Clara Morse is back, 
teaching some of the evening classes and as- 
sisting with some of Miss Winkelman’s 
classes. The latter has been in the hospital 
as a result of a broken arm. 

Lemo Dennis spent the summer working 
for the Chicago Infant Welfare Society. 

The Home Economics Club opened its 
November meeting to the liberal arts girls. 
The program pointed out the value of home 
economics subjects as college electives. 

Elizabeth Tringham is not teaching in the 
evening classes this year, but is supervising 
home economics classes at the Chicago Com- 
mons where several Lewis girls are practice 
teaching. 

School of Domestic Arts and Science. 
The faculty and alumnz entertained the 
students at tea November 2 at the north 
branch of the school. The recently com- 
pleted home management house, the prac- 
tice apartment, the students’ residence, the 
nursery school, and the practice tea room 
were open to the visitors. 

Lillian M. Gilbreth gave two talks to large 
audiences November 13 and 14 on “What 
Makes You Tired” and Recent Develop- 
ments in the Homemaking Job.” Mrs. 
Gilbreth was the first to occupy the guest 
room of the home management house. 

Lillian A. Kemp, director of the School, 
reports the largest enrollment for the one- 
year homemaking and tea room management 
courses in its history. 

University of Chicago. As these items 
are being written, the department is making 
plans for a second conference on problems of 
the homemaker to be held December 10. 
The discussion this year will center around 
household organization, with Mrs. Gilbreth 
and Miss Kneeland as principal speakers. 
The success of the conference on problems of 
the household buyer last year led to the de- 
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mand on the part of some of the women’s 
cooperating organizations for a similar meet- 
ing this year. 

A pleasant social feature in November 
was a meeting of the fellows and the members 
of the staff in home economics to hear about 
the trips abroad last year of four of its 
members: Marion Talbot, who has returned 
from Constantinople where she was acting 
president of Constantinople Woman’s Col- 
lege; Arlyn Eilert, who spent the first part 
of the summer visiting in Norway and later 
attended the International Art Conference 
in Prague; Irma Gross, who, under the aus- 
pices of Michigan State College and the 
American Institute of Educational Travel, 
conducted a group of students through 
Europe, studying homes in England, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy; and Amelia Lautz, who spent several 
months in Germany as nutrition worker 
with the German Red Cross. Miss Gross 
is this year on leave from Michigan State 
College and a fellow in this department. 

The clothing laboratory has been com- 
pletely refinished and newly equipped with 
electric sewing machines, modern sewing 
tables, and other up-to-date furnishings. 
This is the good result of a serious fire in 
the laboratory last spring. 

University of Illinois. New members of 
the home economics staff are: Stella Munger, 
instructor in charge of the practice apart- 
ment; Lillie M. Johnson, instructor in foods; 
Louise Pickens, half-time instructor in foods; 
Marie Williams, assistant in institutional 
management; and Ruth Kellog, assistant 
professor of home management. 

Carlotta Ford, for many years a member 
of the home economics staff, is spending the 
year at her home in Geneva, Illinois, be- 
cause of illness. 

During the past year, Mattie Souder, asso- 
ciate in home management extension, has 
been conducting an interesting investiga- 
tion on better beds, which has involved the 
cooperation of manufacturers, dealers, and 
women in their homes. 

Irene Barnes, instructor in costume design, 
spent the past summer studying in the Par- 
son’s School of Fine and Applied Art in 
Paris. 
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Virginia Weaver, associate in interior deco- 
ration, during the past summer was consul- 
tant in house furnishings for G. C. Willis 
of Champaign. 

Isabel Bevier is again an active member 
of the home economics department. Miss 
Bevier was invited back to the University last 
February to study phases of home economics 
extension, and this fall she has been very 
active in the agricultural adjustment con- 
ferences. 

INDIANA 

Newsgatherers. The Indiana news- 
gatherers on the JourNAv’s list as this issue 
goes to press are: Margaret Bruner, Mary 
Cammack, Mrs. Erma B. Christy, Marguer- 
ite Debs, Hilda Kreft, Iva Rhyan, Mrs. 
Florence Busse Smith, Agnes Watson, Mabel 
T. Wellman and Ruth Jordan. 

Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at Indian 
apolis on the afternoon of October 18, fol- 
lowing the meetings of the home economics 
section of the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. There were discussions of high 
school curriculum revision, of the relation 
of student clubs to the state Association, a 
talk by Dr. Ernest S. Groves, and a report 
of the Des Moines meeting, besides discus- 
sion of the year’s program of work and the 
election of officers. 

Student Clubs in Indiana. One of the 
meetings arranged by the home economics 
section of the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation on the forenoon of October 18 was 
devoted to the interests of student clubs. 
Representatives from 10 clubs and 65 other 
persons were present. The chairman, Hilda 
Kreft of Purdue University, presented the 
following recommendations for the year’s 
work, which were accepted: the issuing of 
suggestive club programs; the publication of 
a folder giving a model constitution and sug- 
gestions for organizing a home economics 
club and defining its object; the provision of 
money to carry out the above suggestions; 
and a plan to have each club work for the 
formation of another club. 

Reports were heard of the Des Moines 
meeting and the Ellen H. Richards Fund, 
the Indiana quota of which the clubs are 
asked to help complete. 
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In the contest for a home economics club 
song, only the Technical High School of 
Indianapolis and the Muncie High School 
submitted songs, and it was decided to con- 
tinue the contest for another year and to 
suggest that clubs offer “words of a serious 
type set to a peppy tune.” There were 
several talks, most helpful perhaps being 
that by Miss Arnquist, Iowa state leader of 
4-H girl clubs, on “Can We Have Func- 
tioning Home Economics Clubs?” 

Purdue University. On the afternoon of 
October 3, the Virginia C. Meredith Club, 
the student home economics club, and the 
Delta chapter of Omicron Nu held a _ recep- 
tion for the freshmen girls of the school of 
home economics. Mrs. Meredith, only 
woman member of the Board of Trustees 
of the University, in whose honor the stu- 
dent club was named, addressed the group. 
At this meeting the Omicron Nu medal 
which is awarded annually to the most out- 
standing girl in freshman home economics of 
the previous year was presented to Alma 
Williams. 

Aneta Beadle and Dorothea Muehl, nu- 
trition specialists in home economics exten- 
sion, attended the meeting of the American 
Dietetics Association at Washington, D. C., 
on October 29-31. 


IOWA 


Newsgatherers. The Iowa newsgatherers 
on the JourNAL’s list as this issue goes to 
press are Beatrice Iler and Marcia E. 
Turner. 

Iowa Home Economics Association. The 
program of the meeting at Des Moines on 
November 8 and 9 brought together the 
interests of all groups of home economists 
from homemaker to club girl. Speakers 
included Edward A. Steiner, Grinnell Col- 
lege; Carlotta Greer, Ohio State University; 
and W. H. Lancelot. Iowa State College. 
The program of work adopted for the coming 
year includes definite plans for placing home 
economics objectives before local and state 
chairmen of the American Home Section of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and before public school administrators and 
parent-teacher groups. The program also 


includes the appointment of a committee 
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to prepare and make available to teachers 
suggestive plans for the teaching of home 
management, child care and training, bud- 
geting, and family relationships. 

The state course of study in home eco- 
nomics for elementary schools was dis- 
tributed this fall, and the committee under 
the leadership of Cora B. Miller of Iowa 
State College is at work on the course for 
secondary schools. 

The first number of Inklings, a news letter 
for Iowa vocational homemaking schools, 
appeared in September. 

Iowa State College. Dr. Elizabeth Hoyt 
is making a study of living conditions in 
China and Japan. During her absence, 
the field work is being continued for the Pur- 
nell study of consumption habits of the Iowa 
farm family. 

The department of institutional adminis- 
tration has begun a busy year with the open- 
ing of Memorial Union Hall. The tea rooms, 
banquet room, and private dining rooms 
became popular at once both at regular hours 
and for afternoon and evening parties. The 
serving of several large groups has proved 
the efficiency of arrangements for such ser- 
vice. The Oak Room, which is the main 
tea room, serves an average of 150 a day; 
the Commons, an average of 500. Provision 
has been made for serving a large number of 
people during rush hours by means of a 
double counter. As to housing facilities, 
twenty rooms are now available for home- 
coming alumni, parents, and others. 

H. A. Sayre, a graduate of the engineering 
division, is an addition this year to the 
household equipment staff, in charge of 
research. 

During the past year 39 students have 
received the degree of master of science in 
home economics. Of this number, 21 have 
been placed in college teaching or research 
positions; 2 in hospital nutrition; 2 in com- 
mercial equipment; 2 in extension service; 
3 in college or commercial food service; 2 in 
high school teaching and 1 in supervision; 
1 in nutrition work in Poland. Gertrude 
Sunderlin, who received her doctorate last 
June in home economics and bacteriology, is 
doing Purnell research at the University of 
Louisiana. 
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KANSAS 


Newsgatherers. The Kansas _ news- 
gatherer on the JourNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Ina F. Cowles. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. The 
division of home economics has sustained a 
distinct loss in the death of Alice H. Mus- 
tard who for the past two years was assist- 
ant professor in institutional management. 
Besides her teaching, she had charge of the 
dining room at Van Zile Hall. She received 
her B.S. from that college in 1921 and her 
M.A. from the University of Chicago in 
1926. She was to have been director of the 
cafeteria this year and had gone to Colum- 
bia University for further study this summer. 
Her death on July 15, in New York City, 
was the result of an emergency operation. 
Great charm of personality, outstanding 
ability, and high standards were characteris- 
tics of her life. 

A second practice house has been started 
this year and has been named Ula Dow 
Cottage in honor of Miss Ula Dow, a gradu- 
ate and former instructor of the college, who 
is now head of foods and nutrition at Sim- 
mons College. While the older practice 
house is operated on an income of $3600a 
year, the new one is planned to be main- 
tained on $1800 for a family of five. 

Graduate assistants in clothing and tex- 
tiles are Frances Backstrom, Helen Cobb, 
and Lita Paine. 

Announcement has been received of the 
marriage of Mary E. Polson, formerly of 
the clothing and textile department, to Harry 
Hayward Charlton of Columbia, Missouri. 

Mrs. Katharine Hess, Purnell research 
worker in clothing and textiles, spent the 
summer in the textile section of the United 
States Bureau of Standards. She worked 
with the regular bureau staff on experiments 
with parachute material. 

In a new course which is being given in 
household equipment by Mary F. Taylor, 
formerly of the physics department, special 
emphasis will be placed on the physical 
principles involved in the study of mechani- 
cal and electrical household equipment with 
which the woman in the home is most famil- 
iar. Standards, tests, care, and proper use 
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will be an important feature. The work will 
be mostly in the laboratory so that the stu- 
dents will have actual contact with the appli- 
ances studied and also obtain their own data 
for problems to be solved. Studies in light 
and the lighting of homes will also be in- 
cluded. Household physics and household 
management are prerequisites. 

The department of food economics and 
nutrition is showing exhibits of household 
articles related to food preparation and table 
service. Such displays appear to have a 
distinct educational value and gain in inter- 
est by being changed frequently. Most of 
the material is loaned by friends of the 
department. 


LOUISIANA 


Newsgatherers. The Louisiana news- 
gatherer on the JourNa’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Iris Davenport. 

Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
The association met in Baton Rouge on 
November 22 to 24. Carolyn Richardson, 
Newcomb College, talked on English in 
home economics education. Mrs. Arthur 
M. Arthur led a discussion on child care in 
relation to the home; Dr. Maud Loeber dis- 
cussed child welfare from the standpoint of 
the unprivileged child; and Dr. Frank Krae- 
ger, Louisiana State University, discussed 
certain new aspects of child psychology. 

Another feature of the program was a 
symposium on child care and parental edu- 
cation. 

State Department of Education. Eigh- 
teen group conferences for high school 
teachers of home economics were held in 
different parts of the state during the first 
six weeks of the fall session. The program 
of work for the year was discussed. Special 
emphasis was given to class instruction, 
business management, and libraries. A 
standard library list of fifty books has been 
compiled, and it is the aim of each home 
economics department to secure the books 
on the list during this school year. 

Louisiana continues to make rapid prog- 
ress in the construction of home economics 
cottages. Seventeen new cottages were 
built this summer, each representing a de- 
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sirable background especially designed for 
teaching the problems of homemaking in the 
respective communities. 

Louisiana State University. Through the 
establishment of the Emergency Flood Re- 
lief Fund at the last session of Congress, 
Louisiana now has thirteen more home 
demonstration agents, the greater number 
of whom have been placed in that area of the 
State in which the flood of 1927 was most 
destructive. Although this fund has been 
appropriated only for the duration of one 
year, it is believed by the directors of the 
Extension Division that the parishes will 
have recovered sufficiently and developed to 
such an extent that local appropriations will 
be secured to carry on this work. 

Mary Jessie Stone, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, resigned July 1 to accept a posi- 
tion with the Progressive Farmer. Miss 
Stone has headquarters at Birmingham, 
Alabama, and travels through the southern 
states. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Newsgatherers. The Massachusetts 
newsgatherer on the JouRNAL’s list as this 
issue goes to press is Ruth C. Cowles. 

Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. One of the most inspiring meetings 
ever held by the Association was at Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, on 
Saturday, October 10. This meeting fea- 
tured occupations based on home economics. 

It is acknowledged that the first aim of 
home economics is to teach the art of home- 
making, but the second aim is to recognize 
and study the new status of the old home 
industries and to prepare the girl to take her 
place as a wage-earner beween graduation 
and marriage. This program was arranged 
to give the present range of opportunities 
in home-related occupations and also to stress 
the opportunity of the classroom teacher to 
give effective vocational guidance. 

There was a separate round table for each 
of the three groups, and each group con- 
sidered the material on three educational 
levels: girls leaving junior high school or 
continuation school, graduates of high 


schools, and students with advanced train- 
ing. Invited specialists spoke on these three 
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phases for from three to five minutes, and 
although there were twenty-five or more 
speakers on the program all had time to 
speak and all gave definite information from 
their field. Each speaker brought mineo- 
graphed copies of his material for distribu- 
tion to all members of the conference. 

Amy Fackt of Simmons College was the 
leader of the industrial and business group; 
Elizabeth Goodrich of Simmons College pre- 
sided over the institutional group in the place 
of Elsie Leonard, purchasing agent of Smith 
College, who was not able to be present; and 
Edna Skinner, head of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College led the educational and 
professional opportunities discussion. 


MICHIGAN 


Newsgatherers. The Michigan news- 
gatherer on the JouRNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Minnie L. Irons. 

Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Detroit, 
October 26, 1928, in connection with the 
home economics section of District No. 1 
of the Michigan Education Association. 

A new constitution was adopted, and all 
reports showed gains in membership and in- 
creased interest. The new officers elected 
were: President, Helen Livingstone, De- 
troit; treasurer, Helen Lyman, Detroit; al- 
ternate councillor, Lucy Aiken, Ypsilanti. 

Miss Sweeney of the Merrill-Palmer 
School gave an interesting address on “The 
Outlook for Home Economics Twenty-five 
Years Hence,” and Cora Winchell of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in 
her usual interesting manner brought the 
message, “Next Steps in Home Economics 
Education,” to the afternoon meeting. 

Nearly three hundred were present at the 
luncheon at the Hotel Statler. A special 
feature was tables reserved for student 
club delegates of whom about forty were 
present. 

District Meetings. The home economics 
sections of the district of Michigan Educa- 
tion Association held unusually interesting 
meetings this year. Demonstration lessons, 
chalk talks, talks by representatives from 
the extension field, from women in business, 












For two crust pies: roll out half the pie crust 
thin and use for lower crust. Place loosely 
on pie plate, bring edges well over sides of 
plate, but do not stretch. Trim around edge 
of plate. 


Roll out remaining paste for top crust. Place 
loosely over pie and press edges together with 
fork. Trim off edge. Make few slits on top 
to allow escape of steam. 
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For tarts atk itis didn dam tain into 

even pieces. Fit loosely over reverse side of 

muffin tins. Prick well with fork, trim edges 


and bake in hot oven at 500° F. about 12 
minutes. 






Berry pies are often made with “Lattice Top.”’ 

In place of top crust, cut paste in long narrow 

strips. Place evenly across pie, then other 

— across topto form lattice. Press strips 
on edges of lower crust. 
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ome Economics Teachers everywhere write us: 


“ANY ONE CAN Bakk is a 
valuable classroom textbook!” 


252 photographs show step by step how 
to bake cakes, pies, biscuits, waflles . . . 
there are new ideas for table settings. . . 
menus for special occasions school 
lunch suggestions . . . an illustrated story 

“The Evolution of Baking Powder” 

. and 264 recipes for cakes, pies, ap- 
petizers, sandwiches, soups and salads. 

Each of your pupils will want her own 
copy of this helpful book to keep and use 
at home as well as at school. And, the 
new, popular-priced edition is now 
ready! 

Every word of “Any one can Bake” is au- 
thoritative for it has been prepared by 
experts of the Royal Baking Powder Educa- 
tional Department. Royal, 
made with pure Cream of lar- 
tar, is known everywhere as the 
most dependable as well as the 
most healthful baking powder. 


Royal, the Cream of 


Tartar Baking Powder. 
Absolutely pure 









You will want this useful cook book 
in your classes. And your pupils will 
want it in their homes. Let us tell 
you how to obtain the 
new popular edition. 











THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., Dept. A 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Please tell me how the new edition of “Any ons in 
Bake" may be obtained for distribution in cookery classes. 
ee ee 
School kena amatie wee js 6 Hid we bes deen guee 
IRS th loins Unt at nth adl td ba ard Bake ke ONE Wehind waeeaelah 
| ee ee ee State. ... sheer ws | 
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and home life in other lands made stimulat- 
ing programs. 

Home Economics Extension. Boards of 
supervisors in Jackson, Ingham, and Lena- 
wee counties voted appropriations for home 
demonstration agents, appointments to be 
made by January 1. Oceana county women, 
two hundred strong, appeared before their 
board to tell the members how much they 
appreciated the work done by their agent. 

County organization meetings took the 
form of training meetings for project leaders. 
The new features discussed included note- 
books for group secretaries, a new type of 
report form for county and state officers, 
and suggestions on news writing. The proj- 
ect leaders were given training in teaching 
methods, since they have the problem of 
carrying out in their local groups the direc- 
tions of the specialists. It has been sug- 
gested that all project groups in extension 
serve only balanced lunches for their all-day 
meetings in accordance with plans sent by 
the nutrition specialists. 

Edna V. Smith, home management special- 
ist, reported that following her first meetings 
in Eaton and Barry counties, of the eighty 
leaders enrolled, only three had not made 
changes in their kitchens as to arrangement 
or equipment. A special demonstration to 
be given by the leaders has been planned to 
include cleaning methods for silver, brass, 
copper, zinc, and other metals. 

Holiday suggestions will be given through 
the clothing and the nutrition projects, the 
latter stressing wholesome sweets. Alberta 
Bates, Marquette County home demonstra- 
tion agent, offered her groups some excellent 
suggestions through the county news letter. 
Better planned meals for home and com- 
munity has been taken as an aim in the 
second year nutrition groups. 

Ethel McDonald, Oakland County home 
demonstration agent, has arranged for a 
news-writing school to be conducted by 
specialists from the college for group secre- 
taries and other interested persons. 

A health-land journey for boys and girls 
of Ottawa county has been worked out in co- 
operation with the nutrition specialist, the 
public health nurses, and Mrs. Ruth Morley, 
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home demonstration agent. Sixty-five per 
cent of the rural schools have already en- 
rolled. 

Adult Education. Ruth Freegard, state 
supervisor of home economics education, is 
stressing adult education this year, 
strengthening the short unit plan and ex- 
tending the scope of homemaking activities. 
She was invited to speak on possibilities in 
homemaking education for adults at the 
Detroit Council for Immigrant Education 
representing twenty-five organization. Pa- 
rent-teacher associations are cooperating in 
organizing units in child training and parent 
education. Part-time schools will hold two 
conferences for teachers of home economics 
with the idea that the material prepared will 
be used for a state bulletin. Teachers who 
have been accustomed to assigning term 
reports in home economics are being urged 
to substitute home projects. 

Michigan State Normal College. Cora 
Winchell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity was a guest of the faculty Thursday, 
October 25. A dinner in her honor was 
served at the Ellen H. Richards House by 
the senior girls. 

Several changes have occurred among the 
faculty this year. Sara Murray, formerly 
chairman of the home economics depart- 
ment, has gone to the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at Stillwater 
to be head of the department of household 
arts. Mary Maigaret Shaw is now head of 
the department of the University of South 
Dakota, Vermillon. Lucy Aiken is acting 
as chairman of the department at Ypsilanti 
Rafiington from Manhattan is taking Miss 
Shaw’s place, Estelle Bauch has been trans- 
ferred from the Lincoln Training School to 
take Miss Murray’s place, while Florence 
Schoenlieber of Lincoln, Nebraska, takes 
charge of the work at the Lincoln Training 
School. 

The cousse in nutrition and health, a re- 
quired elective for all physical education 
students, is proving so popular that two 
large sections are being conducted this term 
under the direction of Miss Raffington. 

At the November home economics club 
dinner, each senior girl reported on the proj- 
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ect which she had carried out during the past 
summer. Some of the problems were quite 
unusual and most interesting. 

The six girls who are living in the Ellen H. 
Richards house are giving their noon hour 
to a new and interesting problem, each girl 
taking over the care of the special children 
during their lunch period for a week at a 
time. The children assist in the preparation 
and serving of the lunch and have a short 
lesson in nutrition and table courtesy. 

The Ellen H. Richards family were hos- 
tesses at a Hallowe’en party to all the other 
girls in the department. 

Plans are already well under way for the 
annual Christmas dinner which will be held 
December 15 at Roosevelt lunch room. This 
dinner, at which all the students and the 
alumni get together, is one of the outstand- 
ing events of the home economics year. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Newsgatherers. The Mississippi news- 
gatherers on the JouRNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press are Mrs. Olive K. Barnes, Katie 
M. Dear, Mary E. Doney, Mrs. J. E. Ham- 
lin, Frances Henley, Nellie Poulk, Mary 
Spinks. 

Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The student club section is now fully 
organized with a regional representative in 
each of the eight districts. The first news 
letter of the year for this section was issued 
early in November. 

On November 3 at the Little Theater in 
Columbus a regional meeting of the eastern 
district enjoyed hearing Miss Richardson 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion speak on “‘The Relation of Home Eco- 
nomics to Child Welfare.” Lady Bird 
Beauchamp is chairman of this district. 

The scholarship committee of the State 
Association has agreed to use the week of 
Ellen H. Richards’ birthday as scholarship 
week; and all home economics people, es- 
pecially student clubs, are to be asked to 
make contributions to the Mississippi Home 
Economics Scholarship Fund. Some splen- 
did suggestions have been made in the 
circular letter sent by May Haddon, chair- 
man. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
The college has added to its home economics 
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faculty this year Ella Siddall, who comes 
from Ohio Wesleyan, and Zula Threlkeld 
from the University of Kentucky. 

November 1, 2, and 3, the college was 
hostess to the vocational teachers in that 
area. Esther Rogers, vocational supervisor, 
and Mary Wilson, assistant supervisor, 
were in charge of the program. 

Dorothy Dickens, chairman of the insti- 
tutional section, has just completed a new 
bulletin on “Food and Health;” it is based 
upon the investigational study which she 
made of seventy-five Mississippi homes and 
their food habits. 


MISSOURI 


Newsgatherers. The Missouri news- 
gatherer on the JourNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Jessie A. Cline. 


University of Missouri. Mrs. Hannah 
Stillman Bradfield, former member of the 
home economics staff, has returned to Co- 
lumbia after a year in Germany. 

Rebecca Sholley, formerly in charge of 
the child care work, was married in August 
to Warren Gifford of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Mary Polson, assistant professor of home 
economics, was married on September 29 to 
Dr. Harry H. Charlton, associate professor 
in the School of Medicine. Dr. and Mrs. 
Chariton will spend the second semester in 
Europe. 

Jessie Alice Cline, associate professor of 
home economics, will be away the second 
semester on sabbatical leave. She will go 
to the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics to study methods of research in 
food preparation and will work particularly 
on meat. 

Home Economics Extension. Marion 
Dunshee is continuing her work at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The Clover and Prosperity Truck which 
the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture sends out 
each year carried this summer, in addition to 
the agriculture exhibit, an exhibit demon- 
strating the Missouri farm home at its best. 
The truck went into ten counties and Gladys 
Muilenberg emphasized some of the essen- 
tials of a good farm home. 
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